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OVERTHROW OF THE PALMERSTON GOVERNMENT. 


The Ministers carried the first reading in the 
Commons, of their bill for the disposal of the East 
India Company by a large majority. By an 
equally large majority they had previously carried 
the introduction of a measure to define the punish- 
ment of foreigners who, while living under our 
protection, should be found to have engaged in 
conspiracies to murder in foreign countries. ‘Their 
defeat upon the second reading of Sir J. Trelawny’s 
bill for the abolition of church rates on the 17th 


of the two parties. The independent members for 
borough constituencies, who deemed that the hour 
had come for asserting “the honour of England,” 
formed Mr. Gibson’s personal staff. 

The motion before the House was for the second 
reading of. a particular bill. The resolution pro- 
posed as an amendment expressed detestation of 
assassination in general; regret for the particular 
attempt on the life of Louis Napoleon in par. 
ticular; and more regret that the Government, 





ult., was an awkward affair ; but it was not deemed | before proposing the second reading of the bill, 


fatal. The occurrence, however, weakened the 
Government, for all defeats destroy prestige. Fol- 
lowers who mutiny occasionally cannot, on the 
present system of a government, be trusted. 


The Premier began to feel himself in a difficult | 
position, for a nominal majority may be large | 


while the real majority is small. Still, we believe 
that on the morning of the 19th few persons ex- 
pected his overthrow during the week, or even 
during the year. It came unexpected, for even in 
the afternoon of that day few doubts were ex- 
pressed concerning the result of the evening's 
vole—so few that it might perhaps have been pre- 
vented if less confidence had existed among the 
immediate friends of the Ministry. 

The coalition in the present instance, as last year, 
Were under the leadership of Mr. Milner Gibson, 
who had obtained a seat for Ashton. The Peelites, 
of punctilious and straw-splitting celebrity, did not 


itate for a moment to pass under the guiding | 
The Derbyites, with | 


wand of Mr. Milner Gibson. 
their old-fashioned country gentleman notions, 
‘opted the same “humble walk in life,” and Mr. 
ete served as captain of a company under that 
‘runate leader whom the people in office—those 
am, at least, who mention names proscribed 
2 moral society—describe as a certain personage’s 
: tenant. The personal following of Lord John 
sell could have been accommodated by either 


to secure the success of his work. 


had not sent a public answer to a despatch writteu 
by Count Walewski, the Secretary for Foreign 
Affairs in France. 
| Mr. Gibson had to achieve a particular purpose. 
He wanted to punish the Ministry for the events 
of the last year, according to the able journalists 
who expound the creed of his party on foreign 
affairs. He either proposed that, or a better 
object in his resolution; and, therefore, as a good 
tactician he adopted those terms that were likely 
It is, however, 
remarkable that Viscount Palmerston, a politician, 
who has been in Parliament for more than half a 
century, did not insist for an amendment. Was 
he for the evening mesmerised by the re-appear- 
ance of the ghost which had crossed his path so 
often before? Did he entertain the fear that they 
had at last met on Philippi? Rising to contempt 





of the assault did he neglect to examine his own 
lines? Or trusting to large majorities did he con- 
sider his forces to be invincible ? These questions 
may never be answered, until half a century hence 


' some historian, yet unborn, reading private letters 


written on the 20th ultimo, may be enabled to 
solve them. In the meantime it is certain that 
the amendment should not have been entertained 
by the House, and was entirely irregular. It has 
been even said that the late Speaker, who had 
returned to see the state of his old home, declared 
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139 THE CRIME OF 


that he would not have put the amendment, even 
if no objections had been taken to its terms. 

The Commons were assembled to consider the 
propriety of reading a certain bill a second time. 
An affinity existed between that bill and the 
despatch on which Mr. Gibson founded his amend- 
ment. There was affinity, but no consanguinity. 
The bill might have existed in complete indepen- 
dence of the despatch. The latter did not create 
the necessity for the former; and the House lad 
no business to neglect the bill even if the Govern- 
ment had neglected the despatch. The bill might 
have arisen naturally out of the catastrophe of the 
Rue de Lepelletier on the 14th January. Subse- 
quent circumstances have shown that the Orsini 
vlot to assassinate the Emperor Napoleon was con- 
trived in this country. The grenades used on this 


occasion were made in Birmingham; and the | 


arrangements appear to have been set in order 
before the murderers left our shores. 

We apply a strong epithet in this case, although 
some persons seck apologies and qualifications for 
their offence. We scek for none, and accept 
none. It isa terrible crime against humanity, 
against policy ; against God, against man. It isan 
offence against good policy. Even despots who are 
emperors or kings do not now assassinate. That 
was their game once; and not long ago. They 
feel its dangers or its wickednesses now ; and it is 
no part of their system to hunt for life in a foreigu 
land. We must acknowledge that if the Euro- 
pean emperors were stupid or wicked enough to 
devise the death by assassination of any refugees 
in our land, the ability in crime, and the money at 
their command, would ensure the result without 
defiling any British hand by the blood. That cir- 
cumstance alone should put assassination for po- 
litical purposes out of fashion; even with men who 
neither fear the universal law spoken from Heaven, 
and written even on debased hearts; until they 
become seared utterly ; nor the laws of all civilised 
nations. 

The offence committed in this instance was more 
terrible and more wicked than the ordinary blow 
or shot directed against an obnoxious person. 
The hand shells, as they may be termed, were 
thrown with the intention of killing one man in a 
multitude. The man might be guilty. The multi- 
tude were innocent. Our laws are founded upon 
the noble principle that it is better to allow ten 
criminals to escape than to punish one innocent 
person. This act was founded upon the assump- 
tion—first, that one criminal existed, and next, 
that it was better to secure the death or the injury 
of one hundred innocent persons than to lose the 
possibility of inflicting on him a punishment which 
might be death or only a slight wound. 

We know that the conspirators may have 
alleged to themselves the absence of a desire on 
their part to punish any person, They trembled 
before the necessity for injury to many persons in 
the course that they determined to follow; but 
their lives were to be destroyed, or those persons 

















ASSASSINATION. 






were to be lamed and ruined during life, for ty 
puplic good, “the greatest possible happiness’ 
perhaps “ of the greatest possible number.” Thy 
civilians, male and female—old and young, wh 
perished or suffered injury on the Rue de Ip 
pelletier, were martyrs for freedom offered by ity 
friends! Their blood was to be the seed ¢ 
Italian liberty, and the dust or the stones of th 
Rue de Lepelletier its soil. This nonsense jp. 
fluences only the minds of those persons who hare 
forgotten their functions and their place in the 
world; who have forgotten that their course js 
hedged around on every side, by boundaries ths 
they may not trespass without crime; and that 
God will make way for freedom when men deserre 
its privileges. They overlook a grand distinction 
between the men who fling life, and friends, and 
riches, and all that men hold dear, even to th 
loving hearts that beat for them alone, intos 
struggle for liberty on an open field, and the 
crafty assassin who walks to his battle, which ism 
battle but a crime, at the “noon of night.” Ther 
may seck to share, but their’s is a foul and fals 
pretence, the nobility of the man who, in the face 
of the sun, before the world, perils, not his heart’ 
blood—yet that is a mighty peril—but his heart's 
affections, the tendrils of time that cling insepar. 
ably round the soul, and says to his wife bes 
widow, to his children be orphans, to his friends 
be friendless ; rather than the nation existing 
enslaved, and the nation to come be born in fetters, 
and the land of their love be trampled beneaths 
despot’s foot. That man may be mistaken in bs 
opinions, but he is not an assassin lurking in dark 
ness or secret places to slay the unwary. Th 
evil that he opposes has been committed openly, 
and is to be openly repaired. 

The heinous horrors of this crime do not, hor 
ever, require discussion here. <A few enthusiastie 
writer3 have indeed endeavoured to excuse ass 
sinations on political grounds; but the blus, 
honest, common sense of the nation shrinks from 
any apology for blood; and their exist no other 
people on the earth among whom this guilt is bel 
in greater abhorrence, detestatior, and loathing 
than the British nation. 

We return to the history of the bill. It might 
have been suggested by the crime, and the evidents, 
that the crime was planned in this country. Tbs 
is said to have been its origin, and it beads 
necessary connexion with the despatch of Cou 
Walewski. Mr. Gibson might have made openiag 
for his resolution on another evening, but that ## 
not his business. Any member of the Hout 
would have been justified in saying that he 
support the resolution at a proper time, bat» 
when put as a negative to the second reading 
the bill. That would have been a competes 
course fora single member, and for the Comm® 
at large it would have been only business-like 
carry through the bill if it met their approval; Ms 
to have dealt then with the Ministry concertilf 
the despatch. 
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The course adopted was, however, followed, 
with the tacit consent of all parties: although it 
might be as well, upon the second reading of the 


Dundraven Harbour bill, to move a resolution | 


concerning the Dundraven Great-Western Railway 
Company's charges, seeing that an affinity existed 
between the subjects, for if the company insisted 
on charging enormous dues for the carriage of 
goods, the harbour might be shipless. That, how- 
ever, would be the affair of the promoters of the 
bill, and if they did not interfere to correct the 
greed of the railway company, other persons would 
not deem their intermeddling courteous or neces- 
sary. 

A majority of nineteen voted against the second 
reading, for the withdrawal of the bill, and the 
expulsion of the ministry. These consequences 
were set before them, and their realisation was 
followed by frantic and loud cheering. The vote 
was not, therefore, accidental on the part of the 
majority. They had, at least, deliberated for one 
evening on the subject. They must have known 
that the Ministry, if they were defeated, would 
resign on Saturday. They could not know the 
course that the Crown would pursue, but yet it 
was not one of a difficult nature. Government 
must exist, and its necessary condition is a respon- 
sible Ministry. Viscount Palmerston was supposed 
to have a larger number of supporters in the 
House of Commons than any other politician, and, 
therefore, he was Premier. The Earl of Derby 
follows, as a statesman, with the largest number 
of followers among the majority; and her Majesty, 
on constitutional principles, was bound to consult 
him. Some of Lord John Russell’s friends ex- 
pected a different course. They anticipated a 
message from Buckingham Palace to the old leader 
of the Whigs; but, unless he could persuade all 
the Liberal party to give him steady support, his 
own personal followers are a handful, The failure 
of the Earl of Derby to form a Cabinet could pro- 
duce a request for Lord John Russell’s services ; or 
the defeat of that Cabinet, after its formation, may 
produce the same result; but at that time the 
Queen could not pass over the Earl of Derby 
without exhibiting a preference, on some ground, 
for Viscount Palmerston’s rival among the Liberals. 

Mr. Milner Gibson’s party in the Commons is 
small, and would not obtain any great accession 
of strength, although he had been employed to 
forma Cabinet. The Peelites, as a clever coterie 
of gentlemen are called, have no claim in numbers 
to office. The Sovereign was obliged, therefore, 
p iegaent the aid of the Earl of Derby, and there 

ho great reason for affecting the slightest 
ubt on the subject. 

ajorities were not the only reasons for an 

appeal to the Conservative party. The honour of 

ny ie its relations with a foreign power, 

One which caused ostensibly the vote of 

‘ 1, for the division occurred on that morning. 

. may state, therefore, the condition of the 

ture, as it was presented to the mind of the 
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Sovereign by a succesion of votes. Mr. Milner 
Gibson, Mr. Bright, and their immediate friends, 
were considered the expounders of “peace at any 
price,”’ and they had been defeated in that capacity 
by their own constituencies within twelve months, 
Mr. Gladstone and his friends were obnoxious from 
their subserviency to Russia even during the war. 
Lord John Russell was deemed guilty of crouching 
to foreign interests when he was employed as the 
special representative of the country at Vienna, 
within a comparatively short period. Upon a 
dilemma arising out of peril to the honour of the 
nation from a foreign power, it would have seemed, 
therefore, unnecessary to consult three elementary 
parts in this majority, consisting of four divisions. 

Personal reasons may have also actuated the 
Sovereign—reasons perfectly constitutional and 
still personal. Lord John Russell had expressed 
avery strong opinion respecting the bill proposed 
by the Ministry. He had styled their policy a dis- 
honour and a shame, in which he would take no 
share. The statement did not affect people's minds ; 
at home we know too well by this time its full 
meaning. It is one of those “defend the right ” 
declamations which come beautifully in at the end 
of a speech, and mean nothing more than the gild- 
ing of a battery or the paint upona gun. The 
battery may be lath and plaster, aud the gun may 
be spiked, notwithstanding those ornaments. These 
facts, however, may not be so well known to “‘ the 
gentlemen of France,” and so the immediate ap- 
pointment of Lord John Russell might have been 
considered a defiance to our neighbours. The 
Sovereign is alone entitled to declare war, and is 
certainly empowered to maintain peace, while that 
is possible. The selection of the Earl of Derby, in 
the circumstances, was thus not only a constitu- 
tional but a natural course. The acceptance of 
office by the Conservative leader was, in the same 
state of circumstances, perhaps a patriotic proceed- 
ing; for he cannot expect to retain power with the 
present House of Commons for a long period, ex- 
cept by a series of measures which would astonish 
his own party. Wedo not think that he could 
anticipate a great numerical increase of his friends 
in the Commons from a dissolution. It has been 
stated that he will give his consent to a large 
measure of reform, planned by some of his friends, 
and probably by Mr. Disracli; but, if that were 
one of the plans adopted, it is not likely that Lord 
Stanley would have declined to occupy a seat in 
his father’s Cabinet. No plans had been formed. 
The old Conservative Ministry had no plan, because 
they had not expected success. 

The causes which have defeated Viscount 
Palmerstonjamply repay examination. Last year he 
came from the country with a stronger majority 
than any Premier had obtained for a long series of 
years. His foreign policy had been vindicated 
more by the character than the number of his 
triumphs. The larger towns had almost una- 


nimously adhered to his government. Even many 
of the Conservative members had openly declared 
13 
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themselves almost converts. His political cnemies 
among the Liberals were nearly annihilated. His 
power seemed to be fixed upon a solid basis, and 
he might have expected to hold office for life, or 
at least for a new Parliament. 

Objections were made to the mauner in which 
his ecclesiastical patronage in England was used— 
by his enemies—but not by his friends. Ilis 
ecclesiastical appointments have been evidently 
popular ; and they have strengthened the Church, 
by placing good men in power. The new Bishops 
are very different men from many of the old 
Bishops ; and they labour efficiently and zealously 
iu the work given them to accomplish. Dissenters 
do not express, and they do not feel, any opposition 
to this mode of strengthening the Church. They 
aim at the instruction and the salvation of mankind ; 
and they can and do rejoice at any improvement 
in the earnestness of the ministrations in the estab- 
lished Church of England, while they bate not 
one hair’s-breadth of their principles. 

The Nonconformist feels that his opinion will 
be promoted by the measures which give popularity 
to the church; because he deems them Scriptural, 
and he believes that, in proportion as men honour 
the Scriptures, they will learn to honour his ecclesi- 
astical principles. 

The political patronage of the government had 
been allowed to run in the old rut. The greater 
portion fell to family influence or sycophauey. 
When, indeed, the Indian empire was in deep 
distress, as it is still, a commander of the forces 
was chosen, who would have been elccted by 
universal suffrage. Before his arrival the late 
General Havelock and General Neill had stemmed 
the central wave of the revolt. They died from, 
or in their labour; but the country felt that the 
honours accorded to them were diminutive in 
comparison with those that minor services, or no 
services whatever, had secured. ‘The western wave 
of revolt had also been broken after a terrible 
contest ; but although one general after another 
perished in that struggle, it was felt that the 
Government had made only a small acknowledg- 
ment of the claims of those who subdued Delhi, 
with inadequate means; although it was garrisoned 
by an army greatly superior to theirs in numbers. 

Other services were placed upon a level with 
the efforts of the brave men who seized our falling 
standard in India, and bore it, torn, but victorious, 
through conflicts with innumerable foes. Their 
daring deeds were the the theme of admiration in 
every land; yet our Government eould not be 
invigorated by these chivalric spirits so far as to 
value their triumphs higher than good service in a 
palace. 

The appointment of one nobleman to a seat in 
the Cabinet, said to have been made vacant for his 
reception, caused considerable astonishment, and 
very general displeasure. He had become unpo- 
pular upon personal grounds. Circumstances 
appeared upon a trial which the public considered 
more interesting than moral; and yet, afiera brief 


WHY THE MINISTRY WERE DEFEATED. 
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period, the Peer involved in them became a membe 


of the Cabinet. The Marquis of Clanricarde mar 
consider himself an unjustly condemned persog, 
The members of her Majesty's late Governmen 
appareutly share that opinion. Still, public feeling 
cannot be altogether despised, and the recem 
accession to that Cabinet weakened its mor 
influence in the country. 

Many members of Parliament dislike the sts, 
and tone of the Premier. He rebuked their dul 
intellects too sharply, and they could not retort. 
Men are not all gifted with the pungent power 
that he wields; and events occur in current 
history which are bad and incongruous materia! 
for wit. Many atoms of the fortuitous concours 
were stung to the quick by the Premier's replies 
These. atoms have nerves, it appears, and are no 
real atoms after all the wit wasted on them. They 
felt that the Premier had made “ fun” of, or out of 
them; and the frogs rebelled against the bad boy. 
Perhaps they were not witty themselves, although 
they were the cause of wit to him; and so they put 
a political termination to their torturer. 

These personal affairs form bad reasons fora 
great political vote; and some persons fling ball 
in a snow storm who will not bear them. M: 
toebuck described all the members of the late 
Government as cyphers with a unit before them t 
make them useful. The charge would have bees 
a poor reason for a junction of the cyphers to expe 
Mr. Roebuck from Sheffield. Still, there have bees 
poor causes for many votes in recent times; ye 
questions arise in the legislation of a country thé 
cannot be decorously treated with levity ; and tha 
style of discourse has been too common in th 
Commons. It may be the late Premier’s besetting 
sin, and not the less inconvenient for that reason; 
although it seems scarcely to have afforded ly 
itself a good ground for the alienation of mary 
supporters. 

The offensive language employed by Coust 
Morny, in the name of a branch of the French 
legislature, through an official address to the Ea- 
peror, was not rebuked by Napoleon. ‘The tera 
used hy the colonels of several French regiments 
in the addresses which they forwarded to the Bo 
peror in the name of their soldiers, were repugn® 
to all our notions of good will and mutual respes 
between the two nations. For the publicatioa # 
these addresses without any explanation in the Mae 
teur, the Emperor is stated to have expressed bt 


regret, but that expression had not found a pl 


in the Monifeur until a retent date, if it has et 
appeared in the columns of the French Gover 
ment paper. The despatch of Count Walewski,@ 
which Mr. Gibson’s motion was founded, con 
matter to which a British Minister should bat 
sent an early and explicit answer. ‘The Pres® 
indeed stated that a verbal reply had been git 
but the Commons thought better of an 
that could be recorded than any reply in comv® 
sation. 

All these matters combined to irritate # 
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ple of this country, and they had probably a 
similar result on their representatives. They con- 
sidered that we—and not the French—were 
aggrieved by these occurrences; that we, more 
than they, needed redress. Therefore they held 
that such redress as a Government could take by 
penning a firm despatch should have been secured 
atouce. ‘Thus we think that their vote of Satur- 
day morning, the 20th ultimo, resolves itself into 


a declaration, that the Cabinet, in the opinion of | best authorities. 


THE “CONSPIRACY” BILL. 
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| only preliminary necessary to legislation. No 
| party in this country would continue facilities for 
| the .commission of crime to any class of men. 
_ That protection to political exiles always afforded 
by our laws inust be maintained; but we cannot 
defend protection to guilt, We offer an asylum 
to the unfortunate, but we cannot give them a 
monopoly of conspiarcy to murder. 
| The accuracy of the opinion is denied by the 
We believe it to be erroneous, 


the House, had shown a poor feeling in this cor- | but that belief is of no importance on a legal 


respondence with the French, aud that they would 
not read the bill a second time until the Govern- 
ment mustered more spirit. This is a curious 
interpretation of a resolution moved by Mr. Gibson, 
and voted for by Mr. Bright. It is said that Sir 
J. V. Shelley, who seconded the amendment, should 
have been the joint teller of the majority along 
with Mr. Bright ; and that may be Parliamentary 
etiquette, which was abandoned in the present 
case, to associate Mr. Bright with a triumph, and 
make a dramatic pendant to the events of last 
year. We do not profess to comprehend all these 
mysteries of Parliamentary existence, but we see 
that Messrs. Bright and Gibson were associated in 
aresolution which rebukes the cringing of the 
Ministry if they cringed; the cowardice of the 
Ministry if they feared to be outspoken; the cul-. 
pably pacific conduct of Palmerston, whom the same 
gentlemen have so often charged with the posses- 
sion of superabundant pugnacity. It was, if in- 
terpreted correctly in this way—and no ‘‘if” need 
be introduced in a matter where there is not space 
for the two letters—a rebuke for taking literally 
the texts on which, literally taken, the peace-at-all- 
price party have hitherto relied. 

_ The resolution carried in the Commons was 
intended and taken as a vote of censure; but the 
Ministry argued, and their friends say, that the 
censure was not deserved, because they could not 
hive given an effective reply to the despatch of 
Count Walewski. ‘They alleged that the new bill 
Was not prepared to answer that despatch ; never- 
theless, they asserted that the bill was requisite 
for the effective reply. Their Attorney-General 
informed them that, in his opinion, aliens, foreigners, 
and refugees, are a privileged class in England, 
who cau with impunity conspire here for objects 
that would involve the punishment of a native. 
Two men have been charged in this country with 
Couspiring to murder the Emperor of the French. 
Oue of them, M. Simon Bernard, a Frenchman, is 
captured; the other, Mr. ‘Thomas Allsop, a 
British subject, is not taken. The Attorney- 
General's doctrine is, that if the conspiracy could 
be clearly proved against both of these parties, 


question. The belief of the judges is a different 
and a most important matter, and the law Peers of 
both parties have expressed their dissent from the 
opinions of the Attorney-General. The weight of 
legal learning is against his view; his own prac- 
tice is against the theory. If he be correct in 
his law, M. Simon Bernard has been imprisoned 
illegally for some time past; and the bail which 
has been offered for his appearance has been un- 
justly refused. 

The Government might have appointed a com- 
mission to ascertain the precise state of the law 
on the point, and report. This would have been, 
we presume, a competent, and it would have been 
a rational step. The French Emperor would be 
entitled to relief from an omission in our law to 
punish conspirators against his life, ur the life of 
any of his subjects. {The case has never been 
tried, and no precedent exists, therefore, applicable 
to murder; but a criminal action was maintained 
once against a native of France, residing then in 
this country, for a libel upon Napoleon I. The 
case was tried, evidence was laid, and judgment 
pronounced against the refugees, although it was 
not enforced, because the two countries plunged 
into a war. If a minor offence is punishable in 
precisely similar circumstances, it is improbable 
that the major guilt would not be punished. It is 
not only improbable, but the highest legal autho- 
rities in the land pronounce the idea untenable, 
and entirely scout the supposition. Still, the 
Government hurried on the new bill to remove 
their Attorney-General’s, and the French Em- 
peror’s, and his Ministers’ doubt on the subject. 
It can do no harm, they said, to satisfy these 
timid persovages that our law consists with justice 
and reason on this affair. It can do harm, not- 
withstanding this plausible view of the case. 
Words had been employed in the presence of the 
French Emperor, which he knew to be falsely used 
against this nation. Words had been employed 
in addresses to him, and published in the official 
organ of his Government, which involved threats 
of our extermination, followiug the invasion of the 
country, and the seizure of the capital. The 





aad both were apprehended, Allsop could be | 
puuished, because he is a British subject; and | 
Bernard could not be punished, because he is not | 
4 British subject. If this opinion be correct, the | 


= requires to be amended immediately, by a 
“asure similar to that proposed by the late 
Te accuracy of the opinion is the 


Wernment. 


words used cven in Count Walewski’s despatch 
were ungencrous and unjust. These provocations 
would not carry through a wrong on our part; but 
certainly they justified a refusal to change the 
law of the land, until it could be shown, either by 
investigation, or by some other means, that a 


change was necessary. The impolicy of procced- 
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ing with the bill arose from its date. We are not 
to omit a duty, because we have been insulted ; 
but we may justly claim time to ascertain the 
existence of the omission, before we proceed to 
repair it, when the demand is made under the 
implied threat. 

The inapplicability of the amendment carried to 
the motion before the Commons is not removed by 
these views. The proper amendment would have 
placed “the saddle at once on the right horse.” 
It should have disclaimed any sympathy with the 
offence, and all the disgust at its occurrence which 
is expressed in the resolution that was adopted. 
The pith of the amendment should, however, have 
been a postponement of the second reading of the 
ministerial bill until the necessity for the measure 
had been proved, on account of the language used 
in another place. That would have disposed of 
the bill; but the amendment disposed of the Min- 
istry, while the position of the bill, like the law of 
the laud, was left in doubt. 

The crisis has elicited the usual number of pas- 
sic nate appeals and assertions made in similar cases. 
We avoid them in stating the causes of this poli- 
tical phenomenon—so far as we compreliend them. 
It forms the most astonishing change in the poli- 
tical history of the half century, and resembles 
those sudden changes that occur occasionally‘in the 
government of a nation subject to the caprices of 
a single man. The friends of the late Ministry 
say that it endangers our relations with France. 
War is named as a consequence not altogether 
impossible. War was absolutely threateued by the 
French colonels before its occurrence, and since 
the 20th we have not observed any addition to the 
pugnacity displayed formerly in French publications. 
War would be extrewely perilous to this country 
at the present period, but it would not be alto- 
gether useful to Frauce. An invasion would not 
be a pleasure-party to the French colonels, and 
defeat would be rapid ruin to the Buonaparte 
dynasty. For these, if for no better reasons, 
hostilities will not, we believe, occur; but if the 
nation wish to maintain a high bearing among 
jealous neighbours, its representatives must provide 
jor even possible results. 


‘The new Cabiuet cannot have a long lease of | 


power, unless by a great change of principle. They 
hold their offices as tenants at will, and at the will 
of persons who expect gain from their ejection. 
The danger of hostilities is not a more urgent evil 
than the hindrance to, the current business of the 
country under a provisional government. 

Viscount Palmerston must now perceive that 
honesty on the reform bill would have been his 


best policy. He allowed time to pass away with 
out that expression of his purposes which he could 
have given in half an hour. He is out of office, 
without any plan upon the most important questiog 
now for the interests of his friends and party that 
can be raised from domestic politics. His scheme 





may be comprehensive, decisive—even final iy 
some departments; yet his opponents will say that 
it is matured for a purpose, while, if he has no 
scheme ready, and makes no statement, they will 
allege, and many will believe, that he never had 
and never intended to have one. 

The fall of the Minister proclaims the vanity of 
majorities without objects and purposes. Old 
Whigs adopted the motto of “ men not measures,” 
They told the country to trust in men, and ths 
measures would follow. They believed in govern. 
ment by a party, and they would not believe 
that a strong party might be squandered iy 
struggles that were not in themselves important, 
Their doctrine was vicious. It was whiat the 
lawyers designate conspiracy to murder—* malam 
in se.” No Minister, since the days of Pitt, ever 
had a majority more personal in ‘its nature than 
that given by the electors last year to Palmerston; 
Peel never had a majority so great and s 
personal. The Parliament of 1857 was notoriously 
attached to the man. He has tried the case of 
“man v, measures,” and he is foiled under the 
most advantageous circumstances for the expen 
ment. It has failed, as all suc: experiments will 
ever fail; for while the Government have fallen on 
a miserable question, originating in « crime com 
mitted by Italians in the French capital, yet i 
would not have fallen if, on other subjects, s 
popular policy had been pursued. 

The origin of the crime is a lesson by itself. 
The Italians have a deep grudge against the Freneb 
Emperor for his Roman policy. They accuse him 
of suppressing their independence and bringing back 
the Pope to Rome, with the army of cardials and 
priests turned into scorpions. ‘These Italians avenge 
the invasion in their way; and the Emperor's life 
is in daily danger, because he committed a great 
wrong some years since—in which he continues 
_and persists. ‘The late Premier of Britain did no 
encourage the commission of that wrong; yet be 
did not attempt to prevent the destruction @ 
Roman independence and the invasions of th 
Roman territory. The neglect has been mort 
fatal to him than the omission to answer Coust 
Walewski’s despatch. The root of his presest 








embrace this political crisis and all the evils thi 
| may follow the ministerial catastrophe. 





difficulties is sunk in a distant time, but its fruits 
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CITY HIGHWAYS. 


Sin Bensamin Hat assured the promoters of the | 
London tramroads, that all the parochial authorities | 
of the metropolis oppose them—that their proposal | 
is ridiculous, and the best thing for their own | 
comfort and credit that they could do was, at the | 
close of their then current official visit upon the 
ruler of woods dnd forests, to call upon their 
solicitor, and request him to withdraw their bill. | 
Those persons who are interested in the ultimate 
success of the measure, do not necd to be alarmed 
at this statement. We can all read the assurances 
given to the late Mr. George Stephenson, by men 
of eminence in their day, equal to that of Sir 
Benjamin Hall and the parochial authorities of 
London; that even ten miles an hour would bea 
dangerous rate of speed on railways. Eminent 
counsel at the bar, eminent engineers in the 
wituess box, eminent and illustrious patriots in 
their places in Parliamcut, actually said that the 
Northumbrian engineer was cracked a little, 
insane nearly—some thought mad totally. We 
do not allege that tramrdads for locomotion in 
large cities are of the same importance with rail- 
ways for locomotion from town to town; and we 
are not assured that the plan is the best means 
which could be devised to lessen the inconvenience 
of over-crowded streets ; but nothing daunted by the 
refusal of Sir Benjamin Hall to look into one 
proiect, we are even to describe another scheme, 
or perhaps schemes, so crude and raw, that we 
doubt if any engineer ever took upon himself the 
labour of demonstrating its or their absurdity. 
Some people propose to make the public under- 
ground passengers, by cutting tunnels everywhicre 
that a necessity exists for their use. Underground 
railways are recommended for short distances. A 
company was formed for the completion of one or 
more in London. Moving on still in this progress, 
other persons suggest subterranean walks for 
pedestrians. A considerable population live in 
cellars, but not satisfied with that, we have in- 
genious plotters devising schemes for keeping 
them always under the surface. The neighbour- 
hood of common sewers is not so savoury that we 
could consider it an agreeable place for a stroll on 
busiuess or on pleasure. It might do very well 
for crime, but it is unnecessary to contrive means 
for the accommodation of the criminal population 
who adapt themselves to any state of the streets. 
Therefore, we may dismiss the topic with one 
Temark respecting its applicability for short dis- 
tances. Difficulties occasionally occur both to old _ 
and young persons in crossing streets. They are | 
chiefly experienced in London, from the number of | 
Vehicles there. Short tunnels might be useful at | 
Ch points for nervous persons. The two ends | 
‘ eapside—the meeting of Lombard and Fen- 
urch streets at Gracechurch-street, and a score | 
oF og points might be named, where a short | 
would be useful; but it would not pay. ' 





Passengers generally would risk their lives, as at 
present, rather than pay one halfpenny—and a 


' smaller toll could not be created. 


Any plan to be successful must be self-support- 


‘ing. It must contain within itself elements of 
| remuneration, without involving direct taxes. Every 
where the public travel far to save a half-peuny. 


The trustees of Hungerford, Southwark, and 
Waterloo Bridges, over the Thames, know that 
fact. Sir J. V. Shelley has a bill, we think, be- 
fore Parliament, at present, to remove the small 
charge of one half-penny from foot-passengers by the 
new Battersea Bridge. A return of the number 
of passengers last year, who paid at the Glasgow 
Chain Bridge, although it could save several 
thousands of persons a long walk, would show the 
antipathy of the public to pass with half-pennies 
for even necessary accomodation. We would not, 
therefore, like the investment in these short tun- 
nels, however convenient and necessary they might 
be, of money from which a dividend was expected ; 
if reliance were placed for remuneration on the 
tolls. 

As, then, streets that are densely crowded can- 
not be economically widened: as tramroads are 
not yet permitted to expedite their traffic, and as 
passengers cannot walk beneath the pavements 
with comfort and economy, matters must be left 
to grow into such confusion as they please, for 
they will not remain as they are—or, at least, they 
have not hitherto been stationary—unless some 
other scheme liable to fewer objections be pro- 
posed. The case is not altogether hopeless, for 
every scheme cannot yet be exhausted of econo- 
mising space in an agreeable manner—a condition 
not always observed with all descriptions of 
economy. Although underground ways, like 
cellarage to the streets, cannot be adopted wisely ; 
yet there is no reason why a flat or a story might 
not be put uponthem, when necessary. Mankind 
have no desire, in peaceable places and times, to 
run galleries under ground for the pleasure of 
walking through them—but they might put gal- 
leries above the ground and tind them useful. It 
is one thing to sink a shaft, and quite another to 
raise one. In all over-crowded streets a balcony 
might be formed of the same breadth with the 
common pavement, on @ level with the second 
floor of the houses. The fooriag of these bal- 
couies would be perfectly ciose, and convert thus 
the present pavements into a range of covered 
ways, in which umbrellas would be unnecessary. 
They would in some cicrumstances reduce the 
quantity of light in the lower floors, although that 
could be partially prevented by the use of thick 
glass; not now a material of extravagant price. 
The front -ailings of these upper walks would be 
ornamental if they were contrived with proper 
taste. The pillars that supported this upper pave- 
ment, could be formed ‘a double debt to pay.” 
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They might answer for lamp-posts to both pave- 
ments, and support the upper flat at the same 
time. These ways would require to be carried 
over streets that crossed the main line, and if 
necessary at intervals over that street itself. This 
could be accomplished, where the ordinary height 
was not sufficient to give a free passage to coaches 
or omnibuses, or any other vehicles in existence, 
by a few steps. Access to the upper pavement 
could be obtained by internal stairs in the houses 
at intervals; and passengers would get down to 
the solid earth by the way in which they got up 
from it, without requiring any external change 
upon the street for that purpose. 

The cust of this series of balconies would not be 
extravagant. They would improve the appearances 
of the streets, and render them more picturesque. 
They would also amply repay the owners of pro- 
perty, by the formation of two lines of shops—on 
the floor in present use for that purpose, and the 
floor above it. They would almost double the 
present range of pavements for predestrians; and 
probably remove from the lower street all those 
loungers and quiet people who desire to take their 
time, and are not permitted without great incon- 
venience to themselves and others. We do not 
see any objection to the scheme in tolerably wide 
streets. It would be possible, for example, to run 
this auxiliary and clevated pavement from the 
Marble Arch, in the West of London, to Shore- 
ditch Church or Whitechapel; and the line of 
Flect-street and the Strand, would be equally 
available. It would be practicable in the whole 
length of Argyle-street in Glasgow; and in more 
than two or three of the Edinburgh streets. The 
plan interferes necessarily with the rights of private 
property ; but a new sewer cannot be put down 
clear from the same objection. The reply to all 
that can be said on the subject is, that people 
must have room to walk, and if they cannot get 
that on a level with the earth, it is better to have 
it above than below ground. For the proprietors 
of houses in crowded streets, the crowd have made 
money and placed value on their property that it 
could not have possessed without them. The con- 
struction of new streets would tax their properties 
in common with all other inhabitants, unless the 
uew openings paid their own expenses from the 
day after they were proposed—a very improbable 
result. To them, therefore, a tax will occur by 
either plav, and it would be better to make gain 

out of the payment than to put it down as an ab- 
solute loss. 

The numerous objections of a different class that 
might be urged, refer to possible mischief that 
might be prevented. If the structures were too 
weak they would fall ; but they should not be made 
too weak. If a fire occurred they would be ob- 
structed; but the obstruction could only extend 
over a short distance and remain for a short time. 
Objections can be made against any plan, but we 
see no valid objection to these supplements of the 
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The tramroad railway engineers and promoter 
were to carry passengers cheaper than the existing 
omnibuses by their conveyances, and they expected 
them to move more rapidly. One advantage of 
the plan was a reduction in the number of vehicles, 
which could not be overlooked in any consideratiog 
of the subject. This advantage may have been 
more imaginary than real; because we believe that 
the number of the passengers in any large town 
would increase with the reduction of the fares, 
Railways have becn constructed hitherto to convey 
both goods and passengers in carriages of amazing 
weight. Trains have consisted generally of s% 
many tons that wo fear to name them. Their 
weight seems adequate even in figures to crush all 
spirit out of the body. The motive power lias 
formed no inconsiderable portion of the sum total, 
It has riot been quite an easy matter to drag the 
engine along, and a costly power is expended on 
that task. In these circumstances the engine and 
the train must keep close to the ground ; and where 
railways cross streets they have a clumsy and 
heavy look, that nothing can rejieve, or nothing 
has hitherto relieved. 

Railways for passengers only might be con 
structed’ over the streets of towns upon 4 
different principle. The motive power could be 
obtained from stationary engines, aud would not 
in that manner add anything to the pressure on the 
way. The latter would be required to support the 
passengers and the vehicles, without any other 
addition. The average weight of the vehicles 
might be much less than that of railway carriages 
or omnibuses; while the average weight of sixty 
passengers, with all their encumbrances of a legiti 
mate character would not exceed five or six tous, 
The weight of the vehicles has to be added, and 
the supporting power of the way made double of 
the total weight, if sixty passengers be adopted a 
the maximum of all trains. 

The way would require to be raised on pillars 
above the streets traversed by a height adequate 
to allow the passage of vehicles underneath. The 
supporting pillars would act as recesses, and in 
their railings pedestrians could take shelter from 
a crush, or a storm of carriages aud waggons, 
as they are obliged sometimes to do around Lon 
don lamp-posts at present. The railway would 
form a natural division of crowded streets. Vebi- 
cles would at least all move in one direction, 
thus preclude the most frequent causes of acti- 
dents. The urban railways might be made agree- 
able, light, and ornamental structures. They 
could not pick up or set down passengers at every 
door, after the manner of omnibuses; but they 
could make a sufficient number of stoppages (0 
meet all practical wants—except the wauts 
those who cannot walk four hundred yards. The 
furnaces of their stationary engines could be made 
to consume their own smoke, according to the 
recent fashion ; and engines of very many horse 
power would not be required. ‘The line of way 





streets. 


could be double cr single. The latter would be 
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sufficient in many cases, and would economise 
money and space. The speed of the carriages 
would bare no comparison with that attained on 
common railways, from the number of stoppages ; 
yet it would be greater than the present omui- 
buses, and the price of conveyance would be pro- 
bably smaller. ‘The scheme could only pay where 
it is obviously required, and without a very clear 
want, it would not be attempted. The greater 
part of the streets where it can be needed, in 


every town, are on almost a dead level ; and the | 
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gradients are never such as a stationary engine 
could not easily overcome. 

The first and second schemes are both liable to 
vbjections, and in narrow streets the second is 
altogether impracticable! but we only offer sug- 
gestions, to meet difficulties acknowledged univer- 
sally; and when street architects betake them- 
selves in sober earnestness to the subject, they 
will discover that all the objections that can be 
raised are comparatively unimportant, while the 
advantages would be enduring and substantial. 


HAME. 


Tue puirest, weary, trachled wicht, 
Wha drives his darg frae morn to nicht, 
Could never hae the heart to slicht— 
Devoid o’ feelin’— 
The hame whaur first he saw the licht, 
The lowly shielin’. 


There his fond heart will ever rest, 
Whaure’er he’s driven at Fate’s behest ; 
And, like a bird that seeks her nest 

Wi’ weariet wing, 
His fancy wanders whaur ’twas blest 

In life's blythe spring. 


Again he sees the auld fir tree, 
Sae heich to bairnhood’s wonderin’ ce; 
Again he hears the brown bum-bee 
Whaur heather springs, 
While, soarin’ far as bird can flee, 
The laverock sings. 


The burnie side whaur gowans grow— 
The grey stane on the grassy knowe— 
The mornin’ mist far up the howe— 
His vision fill ; 
And sunbeams gleamin’ owre the brow 
O’ mony a hill. 


Though ilka scene that he surveys, 
A kindly, couthy face displays— 
He mourns the heart o’ bygane days 
Nae mair the same ; 
And lifts his waefu’ een to gaze 
On his auld hame. 


Afore he tasted life’s sad care, 
Or mourned the grasp o’ passions snare, 
His kind auld mither nursed him there, 
Wi’ fond affection, 
And heard him lisp his evenin’ prayer 
For Heaven's protection. 


A father’s voice is in his ear; 
His lauchin’ brithers a’ come near; 
And lovin’ sisters, yet mair dear, 
Lean blythely o’er him ; 
And mony couthy freens appear 
To pass afore him, 





He may na gab like polished chiel, 
Wha, speakin’, thinks it sets him weel ; 
But still his manly heart is leal, 

Though sorely tried ; 
And still his cheek the flush can feel 

Of honest pride. 


The noble pride o’ native worth, 
That does na’ own an inch o’ earth ; 
A nobler pride than springs frae birth, 
Or ancient name— 
It graces mony a Scottish hearth, 
And lowly hame. 


There’s gowks who for their manheid stand 

Indebted to the tailor’s hand, 

And, wantin’ barbers, would command 
Respect frae nane — 

Wha up the streets gang glowrin’ grand, 
Wi’ hearts o’ stane. 


To sic a feckless, graceless set, 
Auld Scotland owes but little debt ; 
She kens frae them she'll never get 
A mither’s dues : 
They only live to drink, and bet, 
And spier the news. 


Frae them she turns her weel-faur'd face, 
To meet her hardy, rustic race ; 
For weel she likes*in them to trace 

The ae-fauld guise 
That gi’ed their honest fathers grace, 

And made them wise. 


‘*O! lang, my faithfu’ bairns,’’ she says, 
‘* May blythesome billies plough my braes, 
And bonny lasses bleach their claes 

Whaur streams rin clear ; 
May peace and plenty crown your days 

For mony a year. 


“ Frae yoy, the sport o’ bitter fate, 

I've seen them rise wha made me great; 

I've watched their cares, when air and late 
They hopeless toiled ; 

Nor did they scorn your humble state 
When fortune smiled, 
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“ May Heaven leuk owre the land o’ heather, 
And knit your hearts to ane anither ; 
May innocence and love thegither, 

And honour join, 
To prove ye, like your brave auld mither, 
Of noble line.” 


Some pithless upstart—and we hae 

Sic dwarfs o’ mannies—here may say, 

That puir auld Scotland's had her day, 
And maun submit, 

If England frae her guid auld way 
Should bid her flit. 


She'll scorn your thocht, ye heartless coof! 
And stand—amalgamation proof— 
Till ruin rin his iron loof 
Athwart the lift, 
And scatter, frae its broken roof, 
The stars like drift. 


It’s downhill wark, amalgamation! 
Fine, patriotic speculation, 
Indeed, to drive a brave auld nation— 
Ye reckless deils! 
To stick at ruin’s rotten station 
Wi’ broken wheels, 


Heigh up in honour’s lofty place, 
The guardian o’ a freeborn race, 
Auld Scotland threatens to disgrace 
Your bastard pack ; 
Tak’ care, or faith her royal face 
May frown ye black. 


Daur freemen see auld Scotland fa’? 
Maun her straucht back gang to the wa’? 
Ance, when she spak, her word was law, 
And maun we see her 
When tears o’ gratitude are a’ 
Her sons can gie her / 


Forbid, ye shades o’ heroes gane, 
That hearts untrue, or hands profane, 
Should mak’ your glorious deeds in vain— 
Forbid a race 
Unworthy of the martyr train 
To tak’ your place. 


Thou solemn vault that, stretehed aboon, 
And hung, when yon young sun gaed doun, 
Owre nameless lands thy starry crown, 

As clear as now ; 
Or held the calm, majestic moon 

High o’er thy brow: 


Thou faithfu’ sun, whase fond young smile 
Illumed my rugged native isle; 
And watched primeval oceans boil 

Frae heavin’ strands, 
Whose names grew glorious wi’ the toil 

O’ gallant bands ; 





Bear witness to a nation’s birth, 
Whase sons hae spread oure a’ the earth; 
Bear witness to their native worth, 

And deeds o’ fame ~ 
Could ony land sic bairns send forth 

But Freedom’s hame? 


Ye mountains, brithers o’ the sky! 
Whaur simmer snaw delights to lie ; 
Ye torrents, headlang rushin’ by ; 
Ye still, blue lakes; 
Ye cliffs, whaur music wild and high 
The breaker makes ; 


Say, if in time ye ever saw 
The auld red lion lower his paw ; 
Say, when “‘ for Scotland’s king and law” 
Her sons rushed forth, 
If ever foe the blade could draw 
. That dang the North? 


Say where, when sets the dismal] star 
That lights the blood-red gloom of war, 
Does Honour eye the soldier’s scar 
With prouder air? 
Or Peace, with white triumphal car, 
Return so fair? 


Let Immortality unfold 
The solemn scroll which Fate has rolled, 
Where mystic symbols, traced in gold, 
Eternal shine— 
My native land, with joy behold! 
Bright names are thine! 


Thy Culdees, first to shed the light 

Athwart the gloom of Heathen might, 

When Truth’'s grey morn at once grew bright, 
Then closed its eye ; 

And then, ‘neath blackening japal blight, 
Long lost didst lie, 


Court, camp, and castle, throne, and farm, 

Were black with priesthood’s greedy swarm; 

They stript thee bare to keep them warm, 
Till giant might 

Burst forth with Knox, and thy strong arm 
Put them to flight, 


co ww - 


When every land beside was dark, 
‘Twas thine to fan the vital spark ; 
Nor didst thou count Truth’s holy ark 
Too dear a trust, 
Though thy leal sons full oft lay stark 
In bloody dust. 


uw 


Behold the glory-circled head 
Of Chalmers, ’mid “ the mighty dead ;’’ 
Such god-like powers, by meekness led, 
Are seldom given— 
A nobler spirit never fled 
So meet for heaven, 
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Aloft amid the deathless choir, 
See Burns beside his rustic lyre: 
Old Scotia’s heart, with pulse of fire, 
Wild, gushing, strong, 
Tumultuous throbs to claim the sire 
Of Doric song. 


Strong son of toil! she looes thee now ; 

But when all lowly at the plough, 

Thou bowest thy genius-haloed brow, 
She little smiled 

To soothe thy care-worn heart when thou 


All lowly toiled. 


Land of my fathers! famed of old 

For men of nature’s noblest mould,— 

Their patrict sons, keen, loving, bold, 
Desert thee never ; 

The heart that warms the tartan’s fold 
Throbs true for ever. 


When Freedom's cause de nands a core, 
Ye hurry frae your native shore ; 
Resistless, ’mid the battle'‘s roar, 
Your squadrons wheel, 
Tumblin’ the foe in heaps o’ gore, 
And broken steel. 


The auld Scots Greys, what foe can bide, 
When cheerin’ to the charge they ride? 
And kilted warriors, side by side, 

Rush to the shock— 
The best o’ France in vain hae tried 
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Their front o’ rock, 
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Nor great alone in war's red broil— 
Undaunted by a niggard soil, 
Your brawny arms the rugged toil 

Hae bravely borne, 


Till moorland wastes in autumn smile 
Wi’ yellow corn. 


Let railways tunnel ilka hill, 
Let viaducts, the valleys fill; 
Let rapid engines, whistlin’ shrill, 
Bring stranger—trains,— 
Auld Scotland bides,—auld Scotland still,— 
While Time remains, 


Let strangers mix, and tourists wander 

Amang her scenes o’ matchless grandeur, 

While mountains frown, and streams meander, 
And forests wave,— 

They'll ever leave her as they found her, 
Land o’ the brave! 


SCOTUS. 


(THese verses are rather many for a Magazine, yet we do not 
wish to shorten them, although we may assure the poet 
that England has not any wish to ruin Scotland by ama'- 
gamation or anything else—not the slightest—and for the 
simple reasons that England is really a good tempered 
neighbour, not chargeable with seeking the ruin of any 
other portion of the Empire—while its purpose would 
not be served by weakening Scotland ; for its adhesion to 
the circle of kingdoms and colonies of which England is 
the larger, has been an unmited power and strength for a 
hundred years. Scotland requires many reforms, and ha- 
not in the Imperial legislature all the attention that its 
interests require; but the blame rests with its representas 
tives, who probably pay their constituencies the compli. 
ment of believing that they can get ou very well although 
a little “ over-weighted,”—Ep. } 








THE INDIAN 


We now know the nature of the substitute pro- 
posed’ by the late Government for the Directory 
of the East Indian Company. The grand secret — 
was disclosed upon the 12th ultimo. Parliament 
and people were alike impatient to hear the Pre- 
mier’s scheme for governing India. The subject is | 
large, and a proportionate breadth of scheming was | 
expected, That idea was, however, disappointed. 
The plan is certainly simple. Its simplicity is ad- 
mirable. It resembles the systems of France or 
Russia in its beautiful simplicity. The Cabinet 
deliberated for hours, and ended by saying, “ We 
shall have a President, a Secretary, and a Council 
of eight for India. The President shall be a mem- 
ber of the Cabinet, and a Peer if possible. His 
Secretary may be in the House of Commons—and | 
it is better that he should be there. The Council | 
of India shall be eight shadows, to whom a thou- 
sand pounds annually may be an object.” That is the | 


grand plan. If it be ever carried the Government | 
vill advertise : « Wanted, immediately, eight per- 





ons of respectable character, to whom a thousand 


pounds yearly will be useful. 
hours daily round a table and ask no questions, 


GOVERNMENT SCHEME. 


They are to sit three 


A preference will be given to officials recently re- 
turned from India.” 

The Council for India are to be eight gentlemen. 
All imaginable precautions have been adopted to 
make them the tools of the Government. They 
are to be nominated by the Court. Their appoint- 
ment is to be for eight years, subject to the with- 
drawal of two at the expiry of each period of 
two years. The two councillors may, we suppose, 
be re-appointed; although the vacancies are con- 
trived ostensibly to allow room for fresh arrivals 
from India, but really to keep the council quiet. 

The latter precaution was scarcely necessary, 
The council will consist of clerks. The members 
will be the clerks of the Secretary of the President 
of India, whose despotism will equal any Mogul's 
or Peishwa’s among his predecessors. The council. 
men may advise, answer questions, and make sug- 
gestions, but they will have no vote. They will 
have no power; and no responsibility! They 
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may, if need be, record their views, when they are 
opposed to those of the President—upon the 
minutes; for their own vindication; but will they 
ever? No, never! 

Record their views! No butterman will ever 
purchase old minute books at one penny half-penny 
per lb. for waste paper stained with them; except 





when they coincide with those of the noble | 


Marquis at the head of the Indian department ; 
who will sympathise with his “ noble relative’—in 
the government of India. The gentlemen with a 
thousand a-year for listening and looking on will 
not be such simpletons as ever to record a differ- 
ence of opinion, unless they be prepared to turn 
out at the end of two years! Persons who have 
been to India will have a preference. Ata recent 
day we are confident that barristers, who have not a 
brief, and have not a chance of business from 
domestic sources, were raising money to make the 
grand tour from the Hooghly up the Ganges, to 
Benares, Allahabad, Cawnpore, over to Delhi and 
the Jumna, across the Cis-Sutlej regions to Lahore, 
and all through the Punjaub—perhaps up to Cash- 
mere for an opera cloak—away down the Indus, 
past Mooltan and Hyderabad to Kurracliee, that 
infant capital of Young Egypt, thence per steamer 
to civilised Bombay, and probably on to Madras 
and home, with a qualification from Indian travel 
to give counsel on Indian affairs ! 

Some people thought that Sir Erskine Perry, or 
Mr. Ayrton, from their ready support of the Pre- 
mier on the evening when he asked for leave to 
introduce his bill, were candidates for a councillor- 
ship! A blunder was committed. Neither of 
these gentlemen wishes that sort of seat. Either 
of them would take the secretaryship ; but it in. 
volves a man’s change of politics and principle, 
and a difficulty would arise in the Tower Hamlets. 
That huge borough would vomit forth a convenient 
patriot like so much liquid lava from Vesuvius. 
We cannot say, therefore, that these representa- 
tives of the two branches of the legal profession in 
India aimed at the Council ; but we frequently see 
that changes which recommend themselves to 
the legal and learned mind do not meet the public 
wants. Their opinions may not, therefore, obtain 
the general approval of Anglo-Indians and residents 
in India, even although they were qualified to have 
opinions by one of them becoming the secretary of 
the new board. 

During the discussions on the subject in the 
Commons, some use was made of a petition trans- 
mitted from Calcutta with many European signa- 
tures, respecting the conduct of the Anglo-Indian 
Government. That petition originated with the 
opponents of the Black Act, whose views are ex- 
pounded by the writer of the red pamphlets, pro- 
fessing to narrate the mutiny of the Indian army. 
These gentlemen are generally opposed to the 
politics and practices in the highest circle of the 
civil service. They considered the Black Act, 





escape in the confusion of the year. 
_of Cabinets involve time, occupy time, and spend 
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native magistracy, as an ivjurious and reyoltj 
scheme. Events have certainly given them , 
good argument against its adoption now for many 
years. : 

These petitioners ‘also object to the policy of 
the present Governor-General and Council toward 
the rebels. They think that active and earneg 
measures were not adopted in sufficient time fo 
the suppression of the revolt. They offer t 
prove many allegations which have been floati 
in society, and they do not particularly specify the 
Company or its Directors as more culpable, or » 
culpable, as the authoritics now directly under the 
Home Government. The petition has been printed, 
with Viscount Canning’s notes and comments. ]t 
may be read, therefore, wherever Parliamentary 
papers are seen; and we refer to it only to say 
that the petitioners oppose the Governor-General, 
his counsel—for whom he may not be responsible 
—and his party in India, who might all be accom. 
modated in a moderately sized omnibus. 

The petitioners cannot be quoted in favour of 
the Government measure, with which they are 
unacquainted; but if it be argued that the British 
residents in India generally want a change in the 
form of government, we admit the accuracy of the 
statement. They, like all other persons ina 
similar position, would prefer an elective council 
to one nominated by the Company or the Crown; 
but nothing was farther from the Ministerial mind 
than a council of that nature. We have frequently 
advocated the adoption of an elective council, and 
we have opposed the Government measure, because 
it secured nominees and not representatives. At 
present the scheme of electing a council for India 
by the British residents may be Utopian. The 
difficulties may be insurmountable. We do not 
deny their existence; we do not overlook their 
magnitude, Their existence will not, however, 
warrant us to take the opposite extreme, and to 
place India under the government of two peer 
responsible to Parliament, of which the meaning is 
responsible to their party. 

The Government obtained a decided majority 
upon the reading of the Indian Bill. Its success 
appeared to be secure as their tenure of office; 
but suddenly, upon another question, they have 
resigned, and a respite is granted, during whiet 
the Government of India may be reconsidered 
Their sucessors will claim time before they dews 
plans for the future management of the Easters 
empire, to employ the means it their power forthe 
suppression of the mutiny. They will not prepatt 
an Indian bill during the existing session 
Parliament; and even if, by a recombination 
the shattered elements, they be thrust out in this, 
the next, or the subsequent month, India ma 


Change 


it. The Easter recess, and the Whitsuw 
recess, will come and go; and we scarcely 


which proposed to place the European residents in | the possibility of passing the Indian measut 


common with other people under the power of a. during the present season. 


The defeat of 
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Palmerston Cabinet has, therefore, given time for 
the discussion of the subject. 

The elements of mischief in the late Govern- 
ment’s scheme were so numerous and palpable that 
they should be easily seen. Even its warmest 
advocates, and perhaps its author, may be thankful 
to-day that all the military patronage of the Kast 
has not dropped into the Horse Guards, with the 
partnership of Geveral Peel at the War-office. 
The Palmerston government devised their plan 
without recalling their official, or perhaps their 
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Liberals any security whatever that the addition of 
the Oriental patronage to the Horse Guards would 
cleanse the stables ? 

Government in part through the Kast India 


Company is not in accordance with political rules. 


personal, mortality to mind, They imagined that | 
their lease of office was one on lives renewable | 


for ever, and that while there might be no more 
final measures, yet that in themselves the country 
beheld its final Ministry. According to that 
erroneous view their plan was productive of pleasure 
and power to themselves; but they have been 
roughly taught ; and in the shades of opposition, 
even for a short period, they may learn the philo- 
sophy which represents the world truly as the home 
of change. The fly must not rest on the wheel 
and always expect to occupy the upper edge. 

We were blamed in some quarters for advocating 
monopoly and protection in opposing the Govern- 
ment plan. It was true; we advocated a monopoly 
of merit and protection against an undue accumu- 
lation of patronage in the Home Ministry; but 
that monopoly and that proteotion are desirable. 
Now that the scheme has been explained [ully, 
nobody can pretend that it could have had other 
results than the absorption of all the Indian 
patronage by the Government. The responsibility 
provided by the bill was that security which 
admitted and left unpunished all the errors of the 
Crimea; and has not yet even inquired into the 
recent management of India. This Parliamentary 
responsibility is available at certain seasons and on 
one class of subjects. It has this week hurled 
remorselessly a favourite Ministry from power. It 
has strength; it wants will. The members of 
Parliament do not generally make themselves 
acquainted with colonial and Indian subjects. 
Thus we have seen that the Colonial-office, although 
subjected to Parliamentary responsibility, jobbed 
all the colonies into a state of dissatisfaction, and 
some of them into rebellion. Have the Liberal 
party any good reason to believe that a Parliament 
coustituted under the existing law will give more 
aitention to India than was given to the colonies ? 
The military patronage of the country is a disgrace 
'o our civilisation. It is under Parliamentary 
responsibility that the highest military honours are 
reserved for Princes who never served. The 
entire system is base and rotten; but have the 
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Its theory is not defensible with ease, but its 
superiority to our domestic system is apparent in 
its responsibility for the Lawrences, Outrams, 
Nicholsons, and Wilsons, and its non-responsibility 
for Viscount Canning and his friends. 

We should not object so much to the responsi- 
bility of Parliament if it were fairly employed on 
the business. If Parliament be empowered to 
appoint a large committee from its own members 
and from others, with the name and power of an 
Indian Conncil, in which every member shall vote, 
we will have good hope of the result. That 
council would not be thrust out of office by an ade 
verse vote on a thoroughly European bill, such 
as the proposed law on conspiracy. It would 


choose probably its own president, vice-president, 
and secretary, being members of cither of the two 


Houses, from its own body. It would incorporate, 
propably, and at once, all the information and 
talent of the India House. It would be 


‘responsible to Parliament for the management 
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of India, and for that alone. It would 
depend, not upon the Cabinet of the day, 
but the Parliament of the year. It would con- 
sist of members from all parties, and having 
direct credit from Indian prosperity, the members 
of that council would discharge their trust with 
fidelity. 

Any scheme combining these conditions would 
also secure that direct connexion of the Crown 
with India on which Viscount Palmerston relied 
for the recommendation of his plan. We believe 
that the natives of India are acquainted with the 
connexion of the Crown with India. Nana Sahib 
does not even mention the Company in his pro- 
clamations. He names the Queen. Others 
adopted the same course. The Queen was named 
in anonymous placards, as the authoress of the 
greased cartridges. That device for making 
Christians was ascribed to her Majesty. The 
Hindoos and Mahomedans know well that the 
Company is only a subordinate body, placed 
between the Crown and themselves. They are 
not ignorant on that subject, and what our and 
their interest require at present is thankfulness 
for the deliverance that has occurred from an ill- 
devised scheme of Government; and good use of 
the interval obtained to spread abroad correct 
views on a topic of greater magnitude than 
the nation can otherwise be required to solve. 
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E:cut of the Metropolitan Joint-Stock banks have 
for the half year just past again divided a hand- 
some sum among their proprietors as dividends 
and a bonus, varying from 2} to 11} per cent. for 
that period. The money thus divided is but 
little less than a quarter of a million (£234,626), 
upon a paid-up capital of £3,750,000! but the 
profit has been made by the credit which these 
institutions have attained, and which had at- 
tracted deposits to the extent of £41,271,115, on 
the 3lst December last. In most of the reports 
the directors complained of the bad financial result 
of the late monetary crisis; not in making bad 
debts, for these seem to have been few in number 
and small in amount; but by compelling them to 
retain large sums unemployed at a time when 
money commanded such high rates, aud when they 
were compelled to allow a corresponding rate to 
their depositors. Under all circumstances, how- 
ever, those who obtained ths rate of 22,-or even 
those who got only 5 per cent., have no cause for 
dissatisfaction. 

The report of the Commercial Bank of London, 
with a paid-up capital of £300,000 shows a net 
profit of £15,465, after paying £10,705 interest to 
its customers, and making every allowance for bad 
and doubtful debts. The guarantee fund now 
amounts to £75,000, or one-fourth of the paid-up 
capital—to this limit the directors propose to con- 
fine it for the present. The sums due to depositors 
amounted to £821,626, to meet which they had 
cash and securities, immediately available, to the 
value of £290,262; and other securities to the 
extent of £918,294, or equal to 107} per cent. 
upon their liabilities. The dividend here was 3 
per cent. for the half year, the capital being 363 

r cent. of the liabilities. 

The City Bank has also a paid-up capital of 
£300,000, with a reserve fund of £28,000, or 9} 

r cent. The claims upon it amounted to 
£1,388,933. while it had £178,505 in cash, and 
£153,350 in Exchequer Bills, etc.; the sums 
placed at interest wers £1,383,906. The directors 
paid 2} per cent. for the half year. This would 
have been greater had they not for some time kept 
at the Bank of England never less than £100,000, 
available for any sudden emergency, and valued 
the Exchequer Bills at par, while at the time of 
meeting they bore a premium of 25s.; the rebate 
upon bills not due having been calculated also at 
7 per cent., which was much higher than the rate 
then current. The paid-up capital is 21 6-10ths 

r cent. of what is due from the bank. 

The London and Westminater Bank, the first 
established in London (1834), made a profit in 
the six months of £66,175; but, having a balance 
of £10,271 left cver from ‘June, it distributed 
£30,000 in dividends, at the rate of 6 per cent. 
per annum, and £40,000 as a bonus of 4 per 
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cent, leaving a surplus to be carried on to th 
next account of £2,578. This profit had bem 
made after providing for bad and doubtful 
setting a sum apart for new buildings, and giving 
the clerks a gratuity of 10 per cent. The pai 
capital is 21,000,000, the sums due to depositoy 
£13,889,021, and the guarantee fund, £15473 
or 1 1-10 per cent. of the liabilities. The assets wep 
invested in Exchequer Bills, and other available 
securities, to the extent of £2,192,982; cash jp 
hand, £2,226,441; and in loans, bills, ete., to the 
value of £10,709,772. The capital was 7 1.5 
per cent. of the liabilities. 

The Union Bank of London has a capital paid 
up of £600,000 upon which, and the deposits, s 
nett profit of £50,474 was made on the half year 
out of which £45,000 was given to the proprietoy 
in the shape of a 5 per cent. dividend, and a bongs 
of 25 per cent., leaving £5,474 to be carried tp 
next account. Besides this nett sum, £26,705 
had been set aside for rebate of interest upon bill 
not yet due, and a fund specially created to mee 
any extraordinary demand for bad debts 
from the recent depression in trade. The sum 
due to depositors and customers, was £9,645,913; 
and to the reserve fund £150,000, which is is 
vested in Bank Stock and Consols, really repre. 
senting an excess of that amount. The asses 
consisted of available cash £1,893,670, Exchequer 
Bills, &c., £1,211,945, and loans and bills dis 
counted, £7,110,072. Like the Commercial Bank 
the guarantee fund is fourth of the capital, butthe 
capital itself is only six and one fifth per cent. of 
the liabilities. In the assets £107,406 are set dom 
as the value of the premises, at which the busines 
of the head office, and the branches is carried on 

The Bank of London, notwithstanding the efforts 
made against it by certain parties who are spent 
ing twelvemonths in the fresh air of Hampstes! 
for their exertions, and the prosecution of whos 
cost the bank £724, made a gross profit of £50,48 
upon the capital of £300,000. Of this sum 
£23,755 was allowed to depositors for interes, 
£14,403 for business expenses, bad debts, as 
income-tax, £3,297 allowed for interest upon bil 
not yet due, £724 for the prosecution, and carrying 
a further sum of £802 tothe new account. £7,500 
was divided among the proprietors at the rated 
5 per cent. per annum. The liabilities to custome 
amounted to £1,114,843, but £371,291 were ® 
vested in Government and other securities, a 
the cash in hand, bllls, loans, &c., were of the valet 
of £990,635 ; the reserve fund amounted to £4,588, 
or not quite } per cent. upon the capital, whit 
bore a proportion of nearly 27 per cent. to 
liabilities. Exclusive of the foregoing sss 
£77,614 were calculated as the value of their fee 
hold and leasehold premises. 

The London Joint Stock Bank had s g@ 
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t of £157,107 for the half-year, which, with a 
former balance of £9,247, made a sum of £166,355 
to be appropriated, which the directors distributed 
thas :—£40,959 for expenses, bad debts, income- 
tax, etc.; £41,829 for interest upon bills not at 
maturity; £16,066 added to the reserve, and 
£67,500 to the proprietory, 6} per cent. as divi- 
dend, and 5 per cent. as bonus. The capital of 
this establishment is £600,000, or rather more 
than 5} per cent. of the liabilities, which amounted 
to £10,737,581, and a guarantee fund of £170,948, 
exclusive of the addition of £16,066 befcre men- 
tioned, or 12 per cent. of the amount due by the 
bank, and more than 31 per cent of the capital. 
Gorernment and Indian securities value £1,199,644, 
were on hand; and cash, loans, and bills to the 
extent of £10,431,664, exclusive of £43,575, in- 
rested in buildings for the business. 

The London and County Bank has a paid up 
eapital of £500,000, and a reserve fund of £100,000, 
or 20 per cent. The amount due to customers 
was £3,533,425 and the gross profit £112,243 for 
the half year, which with a former balance, left 
£136,002 for division on the 3lst December; 
£44,611 of this went for salaries and other ex- 
penses including income tax, £38,653 were paid 
to customers for interest, £5,000 to the reserve, 
and £500 to the provident fund, £9,842 set aside 
for interest on bills yet running, and £30,000 as a 
dividend at 6 per cent. for the half year, making 
with the former dividend 11 per cent. for the year, 
leaving a balance of £7,394 to be carried forward. 
The assets consisted of £1,081,643 in cash, 
£408,981 in Government and other similar securi- 
ties £2.349,098 in loans to customers, bills dis- 
counted, &c., and £293,946 in advances to cus- 
tomers upon special securities. Overdue bills to 
the extent of £90,000 were held by the bank, but 
scarcely any loss was likely to arise from them, 
and Jolin Sadlier’s estates had realised quite suffi- 
cient to repay the advances made upon them. 
During the recent panic £1,400,000 were kept 
ready for any emergency. ‘The capital is fourteen 
and one tenth, and the reserve fund nearly 3 per 
cent. upon the liabilities. 

The Unity Bank declared no dividend. The 
capital is £150,000 and the deposits £139,744; 
the assets consisted of £49,339 in cash, £141,422 
loans and bills discounted, £40,559 in overdue 
bills of which it was estimated £11,000, would be 
recovered and £26,796, the value of the premises. 
The profits for the half year had been £8039, and 
the currant expences £10,130. 

Comparing the foregoing deposits with the 

h of June, those in the Commercial Bank 
were less by £115,098, in the London and West- 
minster Bank, by £24,037, in the Union Bank by 
“1,228,727, the Bank of London £90,163, the 
London and County £323,856, and the Unity, 
£36,239. Tae Landon Joint Stock, had an in- 
Crease of £39,050, and the City Bank of £149,742, 


making a nett decrease of £1,638,32S in the six 
months. 
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A bill is now before the Legislature to permit 
the formation of Joint Stock banks upon the 
priociple of “ Limited Liability.” Mr. Headlam, 
the member for Newcastle-upon-Tyne, bases his 
argument that, as perfect freedom has been esta- 
blished in every descriptien of trading, banks 
ought not to be, as they now are, the solitary 
exception to the principle. 

Sir George Cornwall Lewis did not object to the 
establishment of banks of deposit, but would not 
consent to the extension to banks of isswe—that 
is to say, with a power to issue notes. In the 
case of a mere depositor, the contract is merely 
between two parties. If the lender choose to 
trust his money upon the offered security, he will 
be at perfect liberty to do so, and should a loss be 
sustained, it will have arisen solely from his own 
laches. On the other hand country notes, though 
not a legal tender, serve every purpose of, and 
are frequently preferred to coin, in particular 
districts. Those now in circulation are based upon 
either the credit of the proprietary of the Joint 
Stock bank, or upon the individual credit of the 
private banks by whom they are emitted. In the 
latter case, the extent of the banker’s estate, or 
his reputed wealth are well known to the parties 
among whom the notes are generally current. And 
here comes the strange anomaly in Sir Robert 
Peel’s bill of 1844. According to that every 
note issued by any bank is to be redeemed by gold 
upon presentation, while the Bank of England is 
permitted to circulate £14,475,000, simply upon 
its capital already lent to Government, and the 
private banks £4,432,790, the Joint Stock banks 
£3,302,357, the Scotch banks £3,087,109, and the 
Irish banks £4,981,574, without any security at all, 
beyond the reputation of the parties whose signa- 
tures the documents bear. In any case, for any 
further issue beyond these sums, an equal amount 
of gold must be kept by the banker; but up to 
these sums it is not in the slightest degree com- 
pulsory to hold a single sovereign, though, of 
course, for their own convenience, a sufficient sum 
for ordinary purposes is always kept in reserve. 

In looking at the foregoing reports the tota 
capital of the eight London banks is three and 
three quarter millions, and the total deposits forty- 
one anda quarter millionsyand it may be very 
doubtful even if these heavy sums would have been 
lodged, had the deposits not bave had the personal 
security of the proprietary. But the Scotch banks, 
and the Bank of England even may be taken as 
example of the successful working of the principle 
of limited liability. The facts produced upon the 
late trial respecting the Royal British Bank, or 
even the failure of the Western Bank of Scotland, 
cannot fairly be taken as condemnatory of the 
system, both were very exceptionable cases. It 
would be better to take an example from some of 
the companies which have been brought under the 
operation of the Winding-up Act. ‘The last whieh 
appeared had a nominal capital of £250,000, how 
much paid up was not stated, bat calls to the 
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extent of £25,537 were in arrear, of which 
£21,000 are irrecoverable. This company was a 
bond fide one, carried on a lucrative business, and 
will pay all the debts, returning something to the 
shareholders. The creditors, however, doubtless 
calculated upon having the whole of the subscribed 
capital as security, but it would seem some con- 
siderable proportion of the shareholders are insol- 
vent, and the more wealthy cannot be called upon 
to contribute to the deficiency so created. Many 
of these companies are in a much worse plight, 
having commenced business with but comparatively 
few shares taken up, and the holders even of these 
unable to make up their full quota of money. 
One in particular could be cited, where the goods 
manufactured were pledged as soon as made 
in order to purchase further materials to keep the 
works going; and now the parties who supplied 
the plant and first stock, will receive but a very 
poor dividend. “Limited liability” in ordinary 


mercantile operations, has hitherto worked badly, | 


how it will answer when applied to banking, re- 
mains to be seen. It is urged in favour of extending 





it to banking, that the existing law deters w 
men from becoming partners. But the recipieny 
of such profit as 225 per cent. per annum, must ly 
prepared to undertake a proportionate risk. Wer 
dividends limited to a certain fixed per cen 

and the balance placed at interest to the credit of; 
guarantee fund, shareholders could feel no apprebes. 
sion of losing the whole of their property, while x 
the same time they would obtain a lhandsom 
return for their capital so invested. The Live. 
pool Borough Bank was established 21 years singe, 
with a capital of £950,000, what has been th 
total sum divided, is not known exactly. Bu 
from June, 1851, to Junc, 1857, the gross profits 
were £675,265 out of which £287,250 were divided, 
and £253,000 lost by the failure of debtors. Th 
Royal Mail Steam Packet Company became their 
own insurers some years since, of course reducing 
their dividends by so much, and were able lately 





to pay a handsome bonus from the accumulation 
_ of the insurance account, after replacing several of 
_ their vessels which had been lost. Banks might 


| do the same. 








KING CHRISTIAN. 


[In these times of blood and battle, it may not, perhaps, 
be amiss to give the reader an English version of the 
great national song of the Danes, ‘‘ King Christian 
stood beside the mast,’’ written by Ewald, one of the 
most original names in northern literature. It has 
for many years been enshrined in the hearts of the 
Danish people, as the embodiment of the profoundest 
national feeling and patriotic life. In our land, 
critics well acquainted with the literature of Den- 
mark have not hesitated even to assign it a rank 
surpassing the noble war-ballads of Campbell, such 
as “ Hohenlinden,”’ and the “ Battle of the Baltic.’’ 
Although peculiarly difficult of translation, we have 
endeavoured to hold, as literally as possible, by the 
original Danish. The critical reader cannot fail to 
remark the powerful effect of the same words recur- 
ring in the rhyme at measured and harmonious in- 
tervals. It is like blow after regular blow on the 
anvil—an anvil not without grand music in its tone. } 


King Christian stood beside the mast 
In smoke and flame! 
His liegemen, through the battle-blast, 
Hurl'd volley after volley fast, 
Till sank each hostile prow and mast, 
In smoke and flame ; 
“Flee! flee!" they cry, “ while yet ye may! 
Who dare with Christian wage to-day 
War's game ?"’ 


Niels Jual had mark’d that tempest well ; 
“ Now strikes the hour!’’ 

With red flag hoised o’er surge and swell, 

Upon the scattered foe he fell. 

Then rang the death..shriek loud and well— 
‘* Now strikes the hour !”’ 

“Flee! flee!’ they cry, of terror full, 

‘What sea-king copes with Denmark's Jule 

In power ?”’ 





O, North Sea!—Wessel’s lightning broke 
Thy shrouded sky: 

Death from his cannon leapt and spoke, 

And flashed from every boarder’s stroke ; 

While peal on peal re-echoing broke 
Thy shrouded sky. 

From Denmark thunders Tordanskiold ; 

Bow low those hearts, but late so bold, 
And fly! 


~ 


Thou, path of Danes to fame and might, 
Dark-rolling sea! 

O, hail thy friend who, first in fight, 

Can beard grim Death with laughter light, 

Lord, like thyself, o'er tempest’s might— 
Dark-rolling sea! 

And fast through battle-clash and boom, 

Speed me to triumph, or my tomb, 
In thee! Jd. 
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CHAPTER II. 

Wirrarw a week of Lady Farquharson’s “ Jubilee 
of fools,” as Jacob styled it, Lord Castletown 
called with the pamphlet he had promised him. | 
In two or three days after that he called to see 
how he liked it. Then he called to see if he had 
done with it, and after exhausting all legitimate 
calls connected with it, he called to say he had lost | 
it. The end of all this calling was that one | 
morning, as Lucy and her father were again at | 
breakfast—they seemed always to be at breakfast 
—they were startled by a loud and long rat-a-tat- 
tat at the door; at least they would have been 
startled had they been nervous people, which, for- 
tunately for themselves and others, they were not. | 
In due course, that is to say as soon as Joseph’s 
feet could carry him to the door, and thence to the | 
dining-room, he marshalled in no less a person than | 
Lord Castletown, who apologised for the unseason- | 
able hour of his call, and pleaded as his excuse an 
engagement which, at a later period of the day, 
would take him from home. 

“He'll be very late in keeping his other en- | 
gagement,” thought Lucy some two hours after, | 
as she looked at the clock. ‘* Why couldn’t he | 
have staid away until we had finished our break- | 
fast ; I’m sure he could have said all he had to say 
afterwards. However, I’m tired of sitting here, I 
shall be off.” | 

But Lord Castletown seemed to have made up 
his mind that she should zo/ be off. He detained | 
her, first with oue question, and then with another, 
and as she had lost all her shyness with him from 
having seen him frequently, she auswered him as 
ingeuuously as she would have answered her father. | 
At last she dragged her hand from him (for he had 
held it ever since she had given it to him in wish- 
ing him good bye), and made her escape. 

“ What can they have been talking about all this 
time,” said Lucy to herself at two o'clock of the 
same day, as she ascertained that her father and 
Lord Castletown were still in consultation in the 
diniag-room. “Talk of women gossiping! why 
meu are ten times as bad; and as to Lord Castle- 
town’s engagement, it was either a fib, or he has 
broken it. But there they go at last, thank good- 
Less, 

Aud they did “ go” as she spoke—Lord Castle- 
town looking very much flushed; Jacob Roberts 
rather important and rather stern. 

Thus passed several mouths, Lucy appearing 
Sceasionally in society, but always disappearing 
before twelve. * We'll go home before the ghosts 
Come out, Luey,” her father would say, you shan’t 
be a veritable Cinderella, child, and change your 
bright eyes and rosy cheeks for heavy looks and 
‘aded roses,’” 

_ “Cinderella,” quoth her mother, “ Cinderella, | 
indeed! she'll never get the chance of a prince to | 
pick up her slipper.” | 
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“Why not, wife?” questioned Jacob. “Cin- 
derella left the ball at twelve, and yet she married 
the Prince; but, prince or no prince, Lucy goes 
home at twelve.” 

Now strange rumours began to float about. 
Lord Castletown’s name was coupled with that of 
Roberts, and Bessie was put down to him as the 
future partner of his title and fortune. He always 
danced with her. He attended to the feeding of 
the maternal Roberts; he talked to the paternal 


' member of the family; showed all necessary kind- 


ness to the younger girl; went with them to 
botanic gardens and such places, and was always at 
their house; so there seemed grounds for the truth 
of the report. Bessie believed it as firmly as 
every one else; Mrs. Roberts was in extacies, but 
Jacob only chuckled and rubbed his hands when 


they said anything to him about it. 


“ Don’t be a fool if you can help it, Jacob,” were 
the words of his better half, when she had tried in 
vain to get an opinion from him ; “ don’t be a fool, 
and go cackling and rubbing your hands like an 


_ idiot, when the settlement of your eldest daughter 


If it had been that child, Luey”— 


but Jacob interrupted her. 
“ Lucy,” he said, “tush! woman, she'll never 


get a prince to pick up her slipper,” and he 


chuckled and rubbed his hands again. 
“But you ought to speak to Lord Castletown, 


and ask him his intentions,” the anxious mother 


continued. 

“ And suppose I did, Elizabeth, he’d tell me 
that he intended to please himself in the affair ;” 
and the provoking Jacob, chuckling still, sat down 
and began to read the newspaper. Lord Castle- 
town was now a constant visitor at the Roberts's 
house, still not one word of marriage did he utter, 
not one syllable which could bear on the subject. 

Mrs. Roberts was irate, but she could not afford 
to lose him by any premature display of indignation, 
so she contented herself with abusing him in pri- 
vate, and trying to pique him in public, by an ac- 
count of the “ attention Bessie had received from 


_ Mr. This, and Sir Somebody That, and Captain The 


Other.” Lord Castletown did not mind it one bit 
however. He came as often, had as many dinners, 
and seemed just as well contented as if Bessie had 
been kept wrapped up in wadding, and never 
allowed to speak to any one but himself. 

And Lucy, what did she say to all this? Why, 
nothing—no more and uo less; just exactly— 
nothing. It is quite true that Mademoiselle had 
discovered the profile of a very good looking face, 
drawn on the cover of her copybuok, and on one 


occasion, when she had asked Lucy who had sue- 
_ ceeded to the throne of France, on the death of 
Charles the Teuth, she had replied “ Lord Castle- 


town;”” but still, although this looked as if she 
thought something about him, she said—nothing. 
But there was a change coming over her, At 
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times she was thoughtful and sad, aud she had a 
strange trick of looking out of the window at cer- 
tain hours of the day. 
fading, and it could not be with late hours, for she 
seldom went to parties, and even when she did 
early closing contiaued in foree. Another old year 
had nearly dropped into the grave of its predeces- 
sors, and the twelve months of Jacob's patriarchial 
governorship had nearly expired; three weeks 
more and it would terminate. 

It was a very cold morning; the snow lay thick 
upon the ground, and the trees were covered with 
hoar frost. Lucy was lingering near the window, 
and by some strange accident an icicle must have 
flown into the corner of each eye, and melted there, 
for two little crystal drops were rolling down over 
her face. They were wiped away quickly, and 
Lucy took Tasso (she was promoted to Tasso 
now) and sat down on a little stool before the fire. 
Perhaps she did this to prevent the formation of 
any more icicles, but there must have been plenty 
more already formed, which of course the fire 
melted, for a terrible thaw took place, and the 
erystal drops became a continuous stream, and 
rolled down in a perfect torrent over her cheeks. 
But Tasso was before her, and Tasso claimed 
attention. 

“Oh, dear me,” sighed poor Lucy. “I wish 
Tasso had been in the bottom of the Red Sea; and 
yet it would have been all the same, I should have 
been plagued with some one else. What a mercy 
it is that Bessie and mamma are away from home, 
and Mademoiselle ill in bed. I’m sure I could not 
attend to lessons to-day, for my headaches. But, 
however, I must try—here goes at old ‘Tasso 
again.” And she read away until she came to the 
line—" E Sospirai la mia perduta pace,’’ and then 
the thaw began again, and this time so violently 
that “old Tasso” tumbled down on the floor, and 
Incy leant her lead on her hands, and sobbed as if 
her heart would break. 

The noise of her sobbing prevented her hearing 
the noise of the door opening, and the sound of a 
footstep in the room; but it did not destroy the 
sense of feeling as well as hearing, and therefore a 
hand placed on her shoulder told her that some once 
was near her. She looked up—Lord Castletown 
was beside her. 

“ Why, Lucy,” he began, “ what is the matter ?” 
and he kept her little hand in his. “I came to 
bid you good-bye before I go away ; but I cannot 
bear to leave you inthis state of grief. What can 
I do to make you happier ? —-tell me, Lucy—do tell 
me.” 

She looked up at him iy ier own ingenuous way 
as she answered him— 

“I wish you would not go away, I shall miss 
you so dreadfully, you have been with us so very 


too much, and she muttered something about, “ at 
least Bessie will.” 
Lord Castletown did not seem to care what 


Bessie would do, but he held the little hand very | 


Then, her colour was | 





tightly in both his, and looked very earnestly into 
the innocent tearful face as he spoke to her. 

“ Will you really miss me very much, Lucy,” he 
asked, “and would you be sorry if I never cam 
back ?” Of course Lucy sobbed more wildly thay 
ever. 

“Don’t talk in that dreadful way,” she said 
“ dou’t talk of never coming back ; you dou’t mem 
it, do you? Do tell me, please, tell me the truth 
at once if you do mean it, and then I shall try t 
make up my mind to it, and perhaps after many 
and many a long year I shall not miss you vey 
much.” 

Lucy was so much interested in his answer tha 
she forgot to blush. 

Lord Castletown’s lip trembled. “ You wish 
me to come back, Lucy,” he said. 

“ Yes, oh yes,”” was her frank-hearted reply. 

“Then, as surely as I am alive, so surely will] 
be here on the 6th of January. You will remem, 
ber, Lucy, I meet you here on the 6th of January, 
You will not let anything keep you away. Tel 
your father you wish to stay at home to mect me, 
Be candid with him, Lucy, give the reason—sou 
could not give a false oae, I know, but you might 
fear to give the true. However, you must do it- 
your father won't be angry; and now good-bye 
Trust me, Lucy, nothing on earth, save illness o 
death, shall prevent my being here the day I name. 
You promise to believe that ?”’ 

Her guileless eyes gave him his answer. 

Six o’clock brought Jacob Roberts home to bis 
dinner, and he and Lucy sat down together; for the 
mother was from home, giving the eldest daughter 
a “ chance” in the country house of a friend. 

* You have seen Lord Castletown to-day, Lacy; 
he called on me and told me he had wished you 
good-bye.” 

The cook must have put too much cayenne inle 
the curry, for Lucy’s face became scarlet. 

“He says he has told you he is coming back” 
Lucy nerved herself to the terrible ordeal of doig 
as Lord Castletown had bidden her. 

“ Yes, dear father, he promised to come back @ 
the 6th of January, and I promised to stay at home 
and see him, and I should like to do so, Youatt 
not angry, father, are you ?” 

Jacob smiled—a very peculiar smile it was, to 
“No, not a bit,” he said; “but mind, Lucy, 
you change your mind, and want to go anywher 
else on that day, tell me, and I will excuse yo# 
absence to Lord Castletown. 

“I shan’t change my mind, father. I off 
wish to-morrow was the 6th of January.’’ 

Jacob smiled again. He spoke no more of Led 
Castletown then, neither did he tatk of him dan 
the next three weeks, and for some reason or ota# 


| Lucy also seemed to h t difficulty in me 
often,” and then she seemed to think she had said | ave great dillicuity 


tioning his name. Perhaps it was that whener 
she did so, the potency of the cayenne again & 
erted its influence over her, and produced a scars 
flush on the cheek, which was otherwise 

very pale and sad. 
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Christwas and New Year’s Day flew by to 
Lucy’s infinite delight, and the 5th of January came 
at last. A few more hours and he would return. 

“Don’t take me to the ball to-night, dear 
father, please don’t,” such were Lucy's words on 


the morning of the 5th. 

“ Why not, Lacy »” 

“J want to be up early to-morrow, father.” 

“What for, Lucy?” But Lucy was very busy ; 
at least she must have been very busy, for she 
gould not have heard ler father’s words, as she did 
pot answer him. 

Lucey and her father did not go to the ball; they 
staid very comfortably at home, and as Lucy had 
no Tasso to prepare — (Mademoiselle having 
strack for Christmas holidays) —she was able to go 
tobed very early and havea good night of rest and 
sleep. How fresh and happy she looked the next 
morning. Jacob was very punctual! As the clock 
struck eight he entered the breakfast-room, and 
almost at the same moment there was a loud 
knock at the hall-door. Lucy started—she knew 
that knock -vell, but she had not expected it to 
come so soon. 

“Who can this be, Lucy? better say we’re en- 
gaged,” and there was a mischievous twinkle in 
Jacob's eve. 

Lucy looked frightened. 

“Please not, father,” she cried; “it is Lord 
Castletown. I know his knock—I’ll open the door 
for him, may I, father ?””’ ‘“ Yes, make haste,” was 
the reply. Away flew Lucy, and she was repaid 
for her trouble by the warm grasp of Lord Castle- 
town’s hand. 

“Back again, sir,” he said, as he met Jacob — 
“back again, and right glad am I to get back, too,” 
and he looked at Lucy. 

“Let Luey give you some breakfast now, and 
you can tell us all about your gladness after. 
You have come up this morning, I suppose.” 

“Yes, I've kept my promise, although I nearly 
broke it once —and I was so certain that I should 
break it if the temptation came again, that I made 
) my mind to stay away until the time of my 
probation was over.” 

“What promise, what temptation, father ?” and 
Lacy looked from her father to their guest, and 
then to her father again. 

“Let him tell you, Lucy, while I go and see if 
your mother is coming down.” And Jacob 

rts, perhaps for the first time in his life, went 
4p stairs for the expressed purpose of seeing if his 
© were coming down stairs—the erpressed pur- 
9 only—not the intended purpose. He had not 
slightest intention of entering her room, or dis- 
turbing her, for he devoutly hoped she might sleep 
‘undly for the next three hours. So Jacob went 
a drawing-room, and stayed there until he 
tought Lord Castletown had said all he wanted to 
"J, and then, as it was very cold, and as he 
Wanted his breakfast, he came down again. 
© was a little pearl hoop (such a pretty 
lite ring!) on the third finger of Lucy's right 
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hand, aud a smile on her face ten times purer and 
prettier than even the little pearl hoop, as she 
looked into her father’s face and asked him to say 
“yes” to the petition Lord Castletown had just 
preferred. 

“So you want to leave me, Miss Lucy, do you ? 
Who will make my breakfast ?” 

Poor Lucy looked very dismal—for once she 
had forgotten her father. ‘“ Oh, father, I did'nt 
think of that,” she said, and she turned to Lord 
Castletown as if he could help her out of the 
dilemma; and he did help her out of it. 

“The ‘next door’ to this is to let, Lucy.” 

If ever Lucy blessed an empty house it was then. 
Now all was smooth; her father could come and 
talk to her each morning, for there Jay the “ rub,” 
not in the breakfast alone. So Lucy had now 
nothing to do but eat her breakfast and be happy. 
But a cloud appeared on Lucy’s face, a little 
frightened look. Jacob saw it. 

' “What’s the matter, Lucy,” he said. Luey 
hesitated. “Come, out with it,”’ Jacob continued ; 
and the truthful Lucy did “ out with it.” 

“ Bessie, father, oh! what will Bessie say !’’ and 
she again looked at Lord Castletown, as if she al- 
most thought of turning him over to her sister, but 
could not make up her mind to do it. 

“Never mind Bessie, or what she says; she'll 
take care of herself, and you must do the same. 
We'll tell her of it presently, Lucy, as soon as she 
comes down. Now I am going out, for I have an 
engagement this morning and it must be kept. [ 
shall be back by four o’clock. Don’t say a word to 
your mother or Bessie until [ return, and you, my 
Lord, had better be off; I won’t promise that you 
will be much in favour jast at first; “twill be all 
right after a while. Tell your mother to dine at 
four to-day, Lucy, I shall have something to say 
to her after; don’t say that, however. My Lord 
I won’t ask you to come to-day to dinner; after 
to-day, as often as you please—come in the even- 
ing though.” Jacob felt himself a traitor, and 
trembled a little before the feminine reproaches 
which he would have to encounter. 

With bland smiles on one face and conscious 
looks on the other, his wife and elder daughter met 
him at dinner. ‘“ Lord Castletown, has been here 
to-day, my dear; but you saw him this morning,” 
and Mrs. Roberts smiled mysteriously at her hus- 
band. ‘Yes, I did,” and he looked as mysterious 
as herself. 

“What did he come so early for, my dear?” 
she continued. 

“‘To speak about something of importance ; 
you shall hear all about it after dinner, Elizabeth.” 

IIow Mrs. Roberts and Bessie hated their 
dinner that day; and Jacob seemed particularly 
hungry, and would be helped twice to almost every 
thing. At last it did come to an end, and never 
was grace more fervently said than that io whith 
Mrs. Roberts murmured her thanks for the 
mercies which had been received. | 

The cloth was removed ; ee ae 
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to the fire, put the decanter of port wine and a | Jacob, perhaps now you'll condescend to tell us qj 


glass within reach, aud then telliog his wife and 
Bessie to imitate his example, with regard to the 
chair (not to the wine), promised to tell them the 
object of Lord Castletown’s early morning visit. 
“ Luey,”’ aid Jacob called her as she was leaving 
the room, “ wiere are you going, child?” “Up 
stairs, father; please let me go, Mademoiselle is 
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coming back, and I have not one line of Tasso 
ready.” 
anxious about ‘l'asso—buat her father cared nothing 
about him—so he just made Lucy come and sit 


Luey had suddenly turned wonderfully | 


down on a little stool at his feet (the very same | 


on which she had sat before when the tremendous 
thaw had taken place), aud read Tasso there. 

“ Now my dear, now what did Lord Castletown 
want this morning?” 
confidential nod at ber eldest daughter. There 
vever was ia this world so provoking an old man 
as Jecob; now, after gorging like a pig at his 
diner, ic wust necds do the same at desert, aud 
take a busicl of grapes on his plate, and go on 
munchiug them, stones and all, when his wife’s 
very soul, and the soul of his eldest daughter, was 
lingering on his words. Perhaps a sidelong look 
at a little biushing face might have had something 
to do with the munching—perhaps he wanted to 
give the possessor of that face a little time to 
recover her composure. ‘ Now I’ve doue,” at 
leugth he said, as be put the empty plate down ; 
aud mental thauks were uttered as a second grace, 
by his wife and Bessic. 

“So you want to know what Lord Castletown 
wanted this morning?’ (Lucy was very much 
absorbed iu Tasso.) ‘‘ He wanted to have a point 
resolved which has been ruuning in his mind for a 
great many mouths—in fuet ever since Lady Far- 
qubarson’s ball last year,—you recollect the party 
I mean?” Yes, Bessie aud her mother knew it 
well, it was the radiating point from whence 
Lessie cousidered her charms had been reflected 
ou Lord Castletown. ‘ Well, on that evening, or 
soon afterwards,” he continued, “ Lord Castletown 
seems to have taken the strange notion into his 


head that he would like to be the son-in-law of | 


plain old Jacob Roberts—(Mrs. Roberts looked 
the prototype of complaceucy)—and accordingly, 
a month or six weeks after, he came and told 
him so!” 

Tasso was forgotten; even Lucy looked up. 
“So long ago!” was Mrs. Roberts’ exclamation, 
“why, Jacob, what in the world made you keep it 
to yourself all this time ¢” 

“The most simple reason in the world; I did 
not wish you to huow anything about it.” 

“ Well, Jacob,” aud his wife looked indignant, 


“IT think you might have given us a little hint; | 


I’m sure Bessie has suffered enough.” 


“ Has she’ was Jacob's rcply “ that’s a pity.” | 


But the little face looked up again from Tasso— 
and there was a sad smile on it. 

“ Well, Jacob,” and Mrs, Roberts continued her 
questioning in a tone of martyrdom. “ Well, 


And Mrs. Roberts gave a | 


| 





_ have elapsed. 
kept mine, and given Lim this morning that, ti 


| aghast. 


about -it.” 

She would have liked very much to have doy 
a little of the indignant and dignified, but ther 
was a viscount and twenty thousand a year in th 
question—and Eve could not leave the app 
without secing what was juside of it. 

“ Now you shall have it all—chapter, verse, ang 
letter,”"—aud Jacob drew a very long breath, a 
if he meant to measure his narration by its duratiog, 
aad finish his sayings when the breath was expended 
“A short time after that redoubtable ball Lon 
Castletown came to me, and then and there fog. 
mally asked my daugliter’s hand.” 

Mrs. Roberts nodded at Bessie, whose fade 
cheeks ought to have blushed, but could ng 
manage it. 

“1 would not listen to him. I told him it ws 
absurd—that I had not seen enough of him to si 
whether he would be a suitable husband for, 
girl or not.” Mrs. Roberis lifted up her handsis 
astonishmeut. “Jacob!” she exclaimed, “a vis 
count, with that immense fortune, not a fitting 
husband? What a fool you were!—it’s a wonde 
you did not lose him!” ‘Don’t interrupt me, 
Betsy ; listen, but dou’t speak,” replied Jacob 
Dignity just popped in its head again, but popped 
it out as fast as possible, ‘I told him then tht 
I had not seen enough of him to say whether! 
would give so sacred a charge as a daughter t 
him or not, and I ended by requesting him to think 
no more about it.” (Elizabeth could not stand 
this, but a little muttered ‘‘ Well, you weres 
precious fool,’’ acted as the safety-valve to be 
indignation, and she allowed her husband to pr- 
ceed.) ‘ He would not agree to this, and, afters 
hard-fought battle of words between us, I consented 
to let him come here and give us an opportumy 
of seeing if we liked him or not; but even thes 
I said, the decision must rest with the girl hersel 
If she wished it, he should have her; if shed 
not wish it, he must be content to go his way aa 
leave her alone. I required a promise from bis 
on his honour as a gentleman, that he would, sé 
ther by word nor deed, give any of you reason® 


| suspect the ultimate object of his visits here, wut 


a certain period, terminating on ¢his dag, s 


He has kept his word, and I bar 


which nothing is dearer to me on earth—this 


little simpleton at my feet—this little fools 
innocent Lucy.” 





Lucy !” “ Lucy!’ Mother and daughter sid 







“Lucy, Jacob, Lucy! why it was Bessie, a 
uot Lucy, I meaut him for.” 
_ “Exactly, wife,” was Jacub’s reply ; “ bub 
seehe did not mean himself for her, lt 
he took a faney to this liitle quiet thing # 
made up his mind to have her; and | answet# 
it, he'll never regret the bargaia, although bis 
is a heavy loss to me.” 

Large drops were blottiug “ ‘Jasso’s 
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not blotting, though, hallowing would be 
fitting term—and a little hand was slid 


poges ;” 
a more 
‘nto Jncob’s rough old palm. 

“Now, I tell you what it is, Elizabeth,” he 
“Twelve months since, you and I 
made a sort of compact that we would each toke 


continued. 


the management of one of our two girls. 
disapproved of my notions, as to how a young 
lady should be brought up. 
yours. ° . . . , 
proving which was in the right—the experiment | 
has been tried; Jook to the result. Here is Luey, | 
with rosy checks, unimpaired health, and as good | 
a husband as ever breathed; although, in my 
selfishness, I don’t value the latter appendage as [ 
ought; while Bessie is as sallow as a tallow 
candle, is always coughing and barking, has 
become a perfect Maypole in want of flesh, and 
has not even the ghost of a husband to be pleased 
ordispleased with. “Now, just listen to one little 
word of advice. You women make a great mis- 
take, in fancying you are giving your daughters a | 
matrimonial lift, by keeping them at the tomfoolery 
of dancing away all night. It is only ‘ rakish’ | 
men, who choose ‘rakish’ women. Ah! you may 
look offended at the term, Miss Bessie, but it’s 
the right one. Your dancing popinjay, who | 
makes it his boast that he has not been in his bed 

till four o’clock in the morning for six week’s | 
together, (and I heard a young ass assure you of 
the interesting fact), finds it cheap and capital 
fun, to get fools of girls to twirl about with him 
‘till the same time ; but he does not often care to 
marry them, or, if he does, the more’s the pity, 
say]. It is your steady old coaches who muke 
good husbands; but whether these or the others, 
all men of sense look out for women who will 
make good wives— women who know how to keep | 
amusement within proper bounds, and not let the 

follies cf a ball interfere with the earnest duties 

of ahome. Take my advice, Bess—enact another 

Cinderella, if you wish to get on well—home to | 
the chimney corner at twelve ; don’t let the dirty 








1 disapproved of | 
An experiment was the only way of | 


' toand from the Roberts’ door. 
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garb of later hours cling toyou. You see, Eliza- 
beth, Luey has found a prince to pick up the 
slipper after all; and here he comes to tell you so 
himself. Look up, Lucy. As I came home, [ 
noticed the bills were taken out of the windows 
next door. What could that mean? Somebody 











You | has taken the house, and that somebody is no 


other than— 

“ Lord Castletown” —and the footman’s voice at 
that moment announced him. 

It was a bright and sunny April morning. Like 
itself in the warm sunshine—unlike itself in the 
cloudless blue sky. 

Hyde Park-square was alive, or rather a little 
more than alive, for there were carriages driving 
Bouquets, white 
gloves, favours—all the accompaniments of a 
wedding, were in requisition, Lucy was about to 
be married. 

“And, by the holy powers, here she comes ; 
and Mike, in a new suit, jostled through the 
crowd, to try to do some little service, which half 
a dozen tall footmen were provided to perferm. 
“And wonldn’t 1 like to knock them six foots 
down, with their powder, and their livery, and 
their big posics; and wouldn't I give the best 
night’s work I ever had just to have the putting 
down of the step for her—the darlint! She never 
kept a poor man up all night. She was always 


; the first to go—always; and now she’s the first to 


gy off from the old bird’s nest. And the pink 
beauty, although she’s been feathered many a long 
year, ain't fledged yet. But it’s always the way. 
Gentlemen never seems to take them as stays till 
the last; perhaps they gets more of them than 
they likes. Wouldn’t old Mike be glad if he 
could make the delicate darlints think so. Then, 
perhaps, when his old bones are aching with the 
midnight cold, in charity to themselves, if not to 
those poor wretches who drag their weary lives 
away in waiting on them, their preaching and their 
practice might be—-“ Earny Crosine !” 
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Hastthou been to the City cf the Sultans? Have 
you passed by the side of the rapid Bosphorus and 
meditated upon the bye-gone glories of Byzantia ? 
Have you watcled your flickering shadow in the 
deep and silent waters of the Golden Horn, and 
meditated that thus also unstable and fleeting have 

a the pomp and the glories of this once mighty 
empire ? If not, seat yourself on the magic carpet 

my imagination, and, throwing all historical 
records aside, let us sip one cup of reflective sher- 


mn. end then take a forenoon stroll through Con- 
$ antinople, 





We are at present, if you please, walking the 
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deck of the good ship Nonesuch, bound for Stan- 
boul, ploughing the troubled waters of the sea of 
Marmora, before a favouring gale. ‘The night has 
been frosty and bleak, and no one feels sorry when 
the last glimmering star extinguishes its light and 
fades away before the approaching dawn. Right 
ahead of us, and what has served as a beacon for 
several hours past, stands a monument of Christian- 
like energy and self-denial, Miss Nightingale’s 
Hospital. The numerous windows in this vast 
establishment, where noiseless nurses have kept 
long and loving vigils, emit a stream of light which 
renders this land-mark a capital substitute for a 
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lighthouse, and we have hugged the European 
shores of Scutari owing to the velocity of the tide 


in other parts, and the difficulty of approaching the 
anchorage in the dark. By the light of the early 
rising sun, what a glorious panorama unfolds itself 
to our enchanted gaze! Not all the travel of 
years—-not all the combined scenery of Europe or 
elsewhere rivals or surpasses the superb site of this 
city of the Bosphorus. 

Hill and dale, and dale and bill are dotted with 
stately cypresses, over whose tops, glowing in the 
radiant light of the morning, rise countless mina- 
rets, rising, as it were, in steps amongst an ever- 
verdaut foliage. Peeping out here and there cau- 
tiouxly from behind the thicket, are the roofs and 
windows of some few of the houses. Behiud these 
again, gradually tapering away into indistinct aud 
hazy outlines, run the mountain chains that girt 
the Oriental shores ; and, dotting them, down even 
to the very water’s edge, are the legion tomb- 
stones of long dead Moslems. Close by the water’s 
edge rise, in palpable distinction, the maguificent 
palaces of the Dolima Bagshi, the fortifications, 
and some of the principal public offices. Like a 
lake of mazarine blue the still but rapid waters of 
the Bosphorus reflect the light, and shine in a 
hundred varied tints. 

By the time we have been making this survey, 
the vessel has come to an anchor in the outer roads, 
and, stepping into a boat, we are rowed towards 
the landing place at the Quarantine Station. Talk 
about the Thames or the Mersey !—who ever saw 
so vast a multitude, or so great a variety of ship- 
ping of all nations, classes, and sizes as are here 
anchored in the Golden Horn? Three deckers, 
steamers, frigates, ships, barques, brigs, sloops, 
cutters, and tug boats innumerable, all moored side 
by side, until a perfect forest of masts entirely ex- 
cludes the shore on either side, leaving only a very 
narrow passage in the centre for boat navigation. 
And are there many boats plying to and fro? Are 
there stars in the canopy of heaven ?—it would be 
almost as fruitless a task to count the one as the 
other. Iumbering large passenger-boats there are 
plying between the European and the Asiatic shore, 
freighted chiefly with muffled women, whose p'ea- 
sure-loving propensities are guiding them to some 
secluded garden on the European shores, there to 
make kaif. Other boats there are—long-boats, 
and jollyboats, and gigs, all crammed with sailors, 
of every couceivable costume and countenance ; 
but, amidst all these, darting like arrows, winding 
in and out of a perfect chaos of confusion, shoot 
the rapid caiques, guided by the muscular arms of 
the haudsome-leoking, simply dressed caiquegees, 
their shrill and oft-repeated ery, “ Cai-a-aque,” 
startling the unwary into a sense of near danger, 
as nothing could possibly save these fragile boats 
if they ouce came into contact. And come into 
contact they not unoften do: youder poor fellow, 
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the bottom by some reckless caiquegee, who wy 
out of sight or hearing before the astonished ma 
rose to the surface. ‘ 

Amidst a very Babel of tongues, we step out int 
the Quarantine Station—a wretched hovel, fill 
by half a dozen hungry officials, who would faiy 
impose a durance vile of tea days upon all ney 
comers. Hitherto, all the glories of the first sight 
caught of Stamboul have sadly dimiuished ou , 
nearer approach. ‘There was yet enough left % 
hope for something fine, if not dazzling, on enterj 
the streets of this great Islam capital. One siep 
out of the Quarantine Office undeceives us grj 
vously, and finds us floundering ankle deep ing 
sea of abominations. Can such things be at th 
seat of royalty? Are our eyes deceived, or js jt 
really a fact that this, one of the principal mais 
streets, is barely three yards wide, has no pavement 
—no substitute for one; that, to diversify the muj 
and filth, abounding in it are putrifying cats, and 
rats, and dogs, cabbage stalks, and all kinds of 
vegetable matter in a high state of decomposition; 
that the shops on either side are nothing more @ 
less than miserable, filthy barns, used as taverns, 
chiefly to retail fresh meat, and all kinds of abomis- 
able liquors, so highly drugged that many a poo 
unwary sailor, treated to a glass by some apparently 
benevolent foreigner, follows his friend to visit bis 
own house, and, mayhap, is never again heard of 
in this world. All this may appear strange, but i 
is unfortunately the case, and as the localityis 
most inodorous, we hurry away with speed, hoping 
to breathe purer and fresher air in the aristocrat 
neighbourhood of Pera. 

We are yet, however, unmistakably in Galala, 
the commercial city of Constantinople. Porters, 
who are perfect Hercules of strength, are stag 
gering to and fro under huge burdens, or equally 
heavy irou bars, which impart such an impetus t 
their progress, that woe betide the careless om 
who pays not timely heed to their loud and repeated 
ery of “Guarda;” and it is no easy matter to ge 
out of the way, when the streets are so narro® 
so slippery withal. Passing by the Custom Hous, 
which is railed in with iron, and presents always 
busy face, we mount a few steps, and forthwith 
come upon the region of European shopkeepers, 
merchants, ship brokers, hotels, and steam-ofhiees 
Simultaneously we are beleagured by scores of 
indigent Hebrew guides, who profess to know 


_ every one and every place, and securing thie serves 


of one of these Jewish cicerones, we turn to 
left, and mount straight up for Pera. To o# 
right, where there are fifty men sweeping dowa4 
sea of abomination in the hopes of ulti 

sweeping it into the river, and just opposite Sige 
Joacomo’s, the ship chandler, is a long, nartoy 
lane— narrow, even, for Stamboul—which is sayi™é 
a great deal—and, at the moment of our pass®® 
apparently hopelessly blocked up with bullock-cat™ 


who is being helped out of the water by bluff but | —that leads to the admiralty offices of the Frese 
gentle-hearted British tars, has just seeu his only | and English navy, a fine, stately building, 
eaique, with all his stock-in-trade on board, sent to | has an imposing appearance from the water. 
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hare no business there, however, and so we go 
pounting up higher and higher, the streets gradu- 


lly assuming the appearance of being walled in on 
either side, with here and there a loop- hole, through 
ghich we catch a charming prospect of the distant 
Buropean shores. Now we pass the Navy Hotel, 
kept by an unscrupulous Greek, with straw in lieu 
of matting spread over the ground floor. It is hot 
work, and tiring, too, this clambering up a rugged 
sed abrupt road, under a broiling sun—for though 
the season is winter, walled in as we are, the heat 
and refraction are-intolerable. Bad as is our lot, 
I for one would not change places with yonder 
giggling Turkish damsels, who are seated in a na- 
tive araba, or four-wheeled conveyance without 
springs, aud the jolting of which must be abomin- 
able beyond conception. 

At last, after many tortuous turnings, we arrive 
at the foot of a dilapidated mosque, and here, 
pausing awhile, gaze with rapture at the pano- 
rama extended at our feet. Now it is, that the 
waters scem dazzling in the golden sunlight, and 
the distant snow-capped mountains are clad in 
royal robes of purple. Here, also, whilst we are 
pausing for breath, the pleasant sea-breeze fans, 
and there pass to and fro men, women, and children, 
simost of every costume and nation under the 
sun. As a general characteristic of dress, how- 
ever, huge boots constitute a leading feature 
amongst the men; boots aud great coats—very 
little else is visible of any one out of doors. There 
are ladies attired in the height of Parisian fashions ; 
there are Turkish and Greek damsels, gay in silks 
and satins ; there are wide-awakes, and Tarbonshes, 
and Russian caps, and Persian caps, and every 
conceivable kind of head-dress ever invented. There 
are plenty of meagre looking, half starved dogs, 
strenced upon dust heaps, and basking in the sun. 
There are beggars in legions tormenting one for 
alms for the Prophet’s sake, and for the sake of 
every saint in the calendar ; and being worried by 
these, we do as a policeman would wish—move on. 

A few steps brings us to the Champ de Mars, 
an immense Moslem cemetery, extending from the 
waters of the Bosphorus right up to the summit 
of a lofty, but gredually sloping hill. Here count- 
less tombs, dating from all ages, and some of them 
very handsomely ornamented with purple and gilt, 
are kept in order by the hands of the faithful, who 
hey this mark of tribute to the memory of beings 
that had ceased to exist centuries before their day. 

From the Hotel de France, which is on the 
‘ummit of this hill, we command an extensive 
view of the Bosphorus, the Government arsenal, 
and the inner docks. One or two dismantled men- 
of-war are lying idly here, and the notes of martial 
music float upon the breeze as regiment after regi- 
* marches by to the barracks. Up at Pera, 
onthe more attention paid to cleanliness. The 

uses are lhuilt in streets and well constructed ; 
weither is there any lack of European shops and 
an _ Here we read the sign of an hair-dresser 

¥ imported from Paris; over the way is a 
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chemist’s; opposite to it a confectioner’s, with a 
jeweller’s and a clock maker's by the side of it. 
The interior of most of the houses belie their 
exterior aspect. The rooms are meagrely furnished, 
and, especially at the winter season of the year, look 
chilly and uncomfortable, being void of fire-places ; 
and yet the cold at Constantinopie is intense 
beyond belief. 

Stamboul proper, which is exclusively inhabited 
by Turks, is on the opposite side of the river. 
Getting down towards the Galata bridge is a feat 
much easier and far more speedily accomplished 
than coming up, We go down past the British 
Post-oflice, where official looking envelopes, stamped 
as “Qn Her Majesty’s Service,” and looking 
bulky withal, are being handed over to the Post- 
master for despatch. Many of these, in lieu of 
letters, will be found to contain embroidered hand- 
kerchiefs for sweethearts at home. 

The descent is su abrupt here that we are some- 
times almost compelled to run. On either side 
are the blank walls, with wretched entrance doors, 
to the abodes of the poorer Turks. Suddenly we 
come to a stand still at a corner, not far from the 
bri¢ge, owing to some great Pacha, who is out 
driving in a real European carriage and four. The 
streets are so narrow, that the foot passengeis are 
compelled to clamber into the shops, until his 
Highness has passed, Then we pause awhile to 
look at a pipe-maker, who is a potter by trade, 
and who, seated in a corner in the open air, is 
busily plying his trade, making earthen pipe-bowls 
for smokers, moulding them, shap‘ng them, colour- 
ing them, gilding them with surpassing agility, and 
though his fragile stock in trade might be annihi- 
lated at any moment by a fractious horse, or a 
careless driver, he seems quite unconcerned as 
to its fate, and were such a calamity to arrive, 
would simply stroke down his beard and exclaim, 
‘it is fate.” 

There is an odious smell of fish. This is the 
Balouk bazaar, with twenty varieties of different 
fishes. The streets grow narrower; hung across 
them on ropes are tawdry, gay coloured handker- 
chiefs, shops thicken on either side, sherbet 
vendors are shouting to the thirsty, coffee-house 
keepers invite the cold and weary, every one is 
pushing and jostling every one; some are slipping 
and falling, some are vociferating threats—all are 
more or less splashed up to the eyes with mud. 
Elbowing our way manfully, we emerge from this 
hubbub on to the open bridge of boats, glad to 
breathe the pure air of heaven again. Caiquegees 
innumerable are touting for customers. We, 
however, are bound across the bridge, and across 
we get unmolested, until close upon the opposite 
side. The bridge has a singular appearance from 
the water, being painted of a chess-hoard pattern. 
On either side, with temporary siands, are the 
vendors of sweetstuffs, fruits, and nuts; moored 
close alongside are steamers, bound to all parts. 
At the further end, a score or two of noisy Jews, 
with heaps of silver on little tables before them, 
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offer to give “ Inglese shillin for Inglese sovrun,” 
and pester us until we have elbowed our way 
beyond reach of their protestations. 

We enter upon one vast extant of Oriental 
hagaars, with satins, and damasks, and silks, and 
velvets, and spices, and everything Oriental for 
sale—maguificently worked slip) pers proving gene- 


17 


ral objects of attraction. “yee ring under an 


_ oppressive smell of aromatics and spices, we ap 


TWENTY-SEVEN YEARS OF 
BEING 
»AGES OF ADVENTURE AND TRAVEL. 


CHAPTER XXIX. 
THE STRAITS OF MALACCA. 


A rine passage across the Bay of Bengal brought 
us in the course ofa fortnight w 
of those tiresome and sometimes perilous calms, 
which are so prevalent in the Straits of Malacca. 
Fair weather the whole way, and without encoun- 
tering even a sail, the only thing notable that we 


ithin the influence | 


witnessed, was when just about half-way across 
the bay; then we fell in with that remarkable | 
phenomenon which no scientific man has yet been | 


enabled to eh Pie at is termed the “ Ocean 
Bore ;” a somewhat stinilar phenomenon to what is 
witnessed in the Gan res, au d in some other rivers. 


The day was remarkably fine; the sun shone out 


brilliantly, and the sky was of intensest blue, un- | 


dotted by a single cloud. We were hundreds of 
miles away from the nearest land, and the glassy 
sca, of alight bottle green tinge, rolled gently after 
us, urging our vessel onwards towards the longed 
for haven. Were and there, dancing over the 
wave’, floated some brilliant nautilus, whilst ever 
and anon shoals of flying-fish, like streams of 


] . 41 ° , ‘* i 
crystal in the sunshine, shot across the vessel’s 


bows, mistaking her, perhaps, for some huge finny 
monster of the deep. Near midday, when the 
meridian of our latitude was about being decided, 
the attention of the captain was attracted by a 
deep blue belt on the horizon ahead of us, which 
rapidly enlarged and approached, giving evident 
symptoms of the troubled state of the waters by 
the number of what are nautieally termed cauli- 
flowers which crested the waves. In sho:t. the 
sca presente d tie unmistakeable aspect Ol an 
approaching squall ; and vet, above the horizon, not 
a cloud, even though no bigger than a man’s mee, 
was distinguishable. In these latitudes, the 
perilous sudden squalls know: 


are not unfrequent ; but still, 
} 


ras “white s¢ "ualls 
+] f 
the experie need eve of 
1] 
i 


the mariner can even here cistineuish the s: 
spee which, rising up from the horizon almost as 
" } . TT Ad ] rhit , " , ! 1) +] . ¢ : 
rapidly as the lig ning, expands till the canopy is 
suddenly one black pall, and the wind roars with 


terrible power, combating with the waves, Fearing 


not sorry to emerge into the open air, close by 
the Turkish War-oflice, a handsome and extensiyg 
building, on a fine open level. Here, also, stand 
the Watch Tower for fires, from which the signg 
is unfortunately too often given to warn the 
slumbering city of fire. 
we finish our forenoon at Constantinople. 
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to be taken aback with all sails set, studding saily 
and all, we clewed up, and took in every available 
atom of canvas, and with naked poles awaited the 
first terrific puff, which might in all probability 
lay us upon our beam ends. The sailors worked 
with a good will, yet the topsail halyards were 
hardly iet run, before the yessel was pitching and 
rolling in what appeared to be one mighty 
cauldron of boiling water. The waves were no 
high, but broken into innumerable small seas, 
which seemed to roll in every direction, and burst. 
ing against each other, surged forth into one im 
mense sca of foam. Yet, to our astonishment, 
not a breath of wind whistled through the loftiest 
rigging. ‘The sky was clear as ever, the sun shone 
brilliantly, and to all appearances the breeze of the 
mornivg continued steady and unaltered. Thea 
it was remembered by old stagers on board, who 
had encountered it before, that this was the 
ocean bore. ‘The ‘sails were ail set, and in about 
au liour’s time we were floating over calm water 
again, with this hissing and troubled visitant a 
dark foam-bespangled spec on the horizon, far 
astern. I need hardly say, that the sea in that 
part was unfathomable ; and, therefore, this freak 


of the waters could hardly be attributable to any 


submarine commotion—such, for instance, as a 
earthquake. 

About a fortnight after our departure from 
Ceslon, we sighted the high land of Sumatra, 
somewhere about Diamond Head; and the next 
morning were becalmed off a small black rock, 
projecting perpendicularly out of the water, and 
situated at the very entrance to the Straits 
Matacca, From this place, in clear weather, the 

igh land of Pulo Penang is distinguishable ; bat 

> heat and hazy atmosphere attending upon the 


py precluded our enjoying this spectacle. 


Malgre the heat, however, we contrived, unde 
sufficient awnin gs, to pass our time amusingl¥ and 
profitably. The neighbourhood of this rock # 
notorious for the immense shoals of a species of 
rock cod, which frequent it at certaiu periods 

the \ year, ap d whic! h «afford a regular trade tos 
number of native aad trading v vessels, which reset 


And here, for the present, 
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here for the fishery. Whole shiploads of these, 
salted on the spot, and oftentimes dried under the 
powerful sun reflected on this rock, are conveyed 
to all parts of India, and meet with a ready 
market, b th amongst Europeans and natives. 
Part of our crew were Malays, natives of Penang 
itself, and well acquainted with the peculiar mode 
of fishing for this cod. They never went a voyage 
without being provided with the proper tackle ; 
and 16 them we were indebted for a good deal of 
quiet sport, and some very excellent fish for 
breakfast, dinntr, and supper. 

I may here remark, en passant, that from this, 
mv first, and from many subsequent experiences, I 
was led to form a very good opinion of the quali- 
ties and capabilities of Malay sailors, especially 
hose sailing out of Penang. They are hard 
working, brave, and exceedingly good-humoured 
—putting up, without a murmur, with the very 
rough treatment they only too often receive from 
mates, and even captains. The latter, however, 
through years of practical experience, have learnt 
to desist somewhat from that exercise of manual 
brutality, which only cowardice can dictate to any 
man dealing with abrother man, placed temporarily 
under his almost arbitrary sway. But young men, 
in many cases midshipmen, or fourth officers of 
English vessels, having obtained a smattering of 
Hindostanee, and looking upon all Indians as 
though they were so many skittles set up to be 
bowled down by their fist, oftentimes display 
shocking brutality in their treatment of these 
Lascars. Worse than all, they very speedily 
acquire more than a smattering of the foul and 
aousive terms with which the Indian vocabulary is 
replete, and which they apply indiseriminately— 
bay, perhaps unconscious of their meaning—to all 
the native sailors and boatmen they have to deal 
with. Bengalees don’t care a button for abuse; 
not so, however, the Malay. He may recollect 
your blows so long as the pain or bruises endure, 
but abuse him, and the stab will rankle in his 
veart, deep and festering, especially if, as is 
too often the case, his wife’s or his sisters’s fair 
name have been defamed. He only waits his 
opportunity to be avenged, and if that opportunity 
present itself, be sure his vengeance will be as 

ttain as it will be cruel. To this fact I attribute 
‘se unhappy recurrence of those murderous 
nsings of Malays at sea, when captain, mates, and 


--* 


Pessencers have indiscriminately fallen victims to 
P men’s folly or ignorance. ; 
fowards the morning of the third day, after we 
@ been beealmed, a de ep, hazy looking arch, over 
ue 


: island of Sumatra, announced the approach of 
one of those furious squalls, which usually termi- 
ow these calms, and sometimes cause consider- 
adie damage. We were wel! prepared for it, 


how, ao } 4 . 
fver, When it came, and though the wind blew 
afd enn 


ugh to iequire, as the Yankee said, two 
rs to hold his hat on, the water continued as 
“ . m pond, and the cood ship Victoria seemed to 
we put skates on, as she glided imperceptibly, 
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but rapidly, towards what was at all events her 
home. This smoothness of water at all seasons— 
blow high or blow low—renders cruising about 
the Straits exceedingly agreeable ; the only draw- 
back being the extremely heavy showers of rain 
that fall, and the fearfully vivid lightning. Not- 
withstanding which, I never remember to have 
heard of a single accident from lightning in the 
Straits. Onward we slid, keeping pace, apparently, 
with the squall, until soon after daybreak, when 
the well practised eye of a young Malay lascar, 
perched up aloft like Dibdin’s young cherub, gave 
the welcome tidings that Pulo Penang was right 
ahead; and then these Malays struck up as pretty 
and melodius a chorus as ever } heard in any port 
of the East. ‘This, however, would be but a poor 
commendation, for Oriental musie is notoriously 
vile. But the Malay language is the Italian of 
the Kast, and their music may be said to be the 
same. Often in after times I listened to this 
roundelay, or Malayan barcarole, with intense 
pleasure. The words and the music are both 
familiar to me. I give the reader one stanza from 
the former, and only regret that I cannot, through 
the medium of these pages, impart a notion of the 
latter. The solos were usually sung by a fine 
young man, with a powerful voice—and it is a 
mistaken idea to suppose that handsome Malays 
do not exist. I have met many as good looking 
as Europeans, and amongst the women in parti- 
cular, as handsome girls as ever walked this sin- 
ful earth. ‘The chorus was chaunted forth by the 
whole body of lascars indiscriminately of age or 
nation. The first verse of the song ran thas :— 


Tooroom mumbekeet sabeegee looloo 
(Chorus) A yai O no no nar. 
Tooroom muml 
(Chorus) A yai O no no nar, 
Subeejee looloo romar panjun 
(Chorus) lo no nar-cinar no 
Sa sa Walla (Bis.) 


ceket sabeezee looloo 


I never, out of Europe, heard anything more 
musical than both the air and words of this Malayan 
ditty. 

Rapidly we approached towards the lofty island 
of Penang, and as we neared it, the lofty shores 
on either side began quickly to change their forms 
into distinct and bold outlines; distant, pale, 
purplish at first, but long before the sun had 
disappeared behind the island, so close that we 
could recognise the small craft plying in shore, 
and mark the luxuriant foliage that clothed either 
shore ccnstituting the mouth of the Straits of 
Malacea. Pcnang is visible sixty miles distant ; 
some conception, therefore, may be formed of the 
height of its central hills; but no mind can picture 
to itself the surpassing beauty of the scenery this 
gem of the castern seas reveals to the enraptured 
eve of the stranger, even as viewed, as we then 
first viewed it, from many miles distant. 

That night we lay becalmed under the high land 
of the island itself, drifting perceptibly towards the 
harbour entrance as the current set us rapidly into 
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the channel. The novelty and beauty of the 
scenery around put sleep ont of the question. 
Bat when the silent midnight watch was past— 
when the moon had sunk to slumber behind a 
glorious pile of silvery clouds, then the soft land 
wind came blowing gently off this fairy lend, and 
then—how shall my poor pen describe it '—there 
came waited off with the breezes incenses such as 
Arabia's caliphs, or all the ingenuity of civilizea 
man, would have staked fortuncs to compete with. 
‘They were scents from Nature’s laboratory ; the 
grateful incense offered by forest and wild to the 
merciful Creator. The wild rose, the jasmine, 
the honeysuckle, the mountain violet, odoriferous 
grapes that grew unheeded or unheard of, the 
Jeaves and the blossoms of the spice tree—all these 
combined to fabricate one superlatively exquisite 
bouquet, and offering it to the early merning 
Zephyr, bid her scatter this incense over us stran- 
gers, and teach us to know that even here the hand 
of the ever watchful Providence has been bountiful 
indeed in rich gifts. 


CHAPTER XXX. 
URIEF HISTORICAL ACCOUNT OF PENANG, ETC. 


Tue Supreme Government of India, deeming it 
expedient to establish a commercial port in the 
Straits of Malacca, fixed upon Acheen in the island 
of Sumatra, and despatched a Mr. Kinloch to 
negotiate terms with the native prince, who, how. 
ever, rejected them as being disadvantageous. 
About the same time Mr. Light suggested Pulo 
Penang as being in every respect adapted to meet 
the views of Government. The suggestion was 
approved of, and the King of Quedab, to whom 
the island belonged, offered to cede it to tlie East 
India Company for six thousand rupees, as in- 
demnification for trade being directed into another 
channel. These terms were acceded to, and Mr. 
Light appointed to conclude arrangements. Mr. 
Light was well qualified for this task from his 
knowledge of the laws, Janguage, and habits of the 
Malays, and was well known and respected by the 
chiefs in the neighbouring countries which he had 
long frequented as a merchant. His influence 
with the King of Quedah was also very great. 

In 1756, a small detachment was sent from Cal- 
cutta, and placed under the command of Mr. Light, 
which arrived in August of that year. At that 
period Penang was a perfect wilderness; so 
covered with large and lofty trees that it was a 
work of time to clear even a sufficient space to 
pitch atent and reara flagstaff: this, however, was 
accomplished on the 12th of August, 1786, and in 
honour of the day was formally taken possession, 
and called Prince of Wales Island. 

The labour of the first settlers was extreme, 
before they could procure a suflicicut shelter 
against the very changeable weather of the island. 
Their means were limited and inadequate. They 
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had to fill up large ravines and drain swamps, 
well as to clear away immense forests. They 
gigantic obstacles were, however, gradually ove, 
come by the unremitting zeal and perseverance ¢ 
Mr. Light and those under him. Appearageg, 
soon changed, and the site of George Town wy 
marked out. ‘The fame of the settlement spread 
and numerous adventurers immigrated, some as get. 
tlers and others to establish a traffic. Commejg 
rapidly increased, and the population was ang. 
mented in one year by more than sixty Chines 
families. Roads to the interior were traced ; 
paddy was planted, cultivation appeared, ang 
everything prospered peacefully until the yew 
1791. an that year the Jealousy of the King of 
Quedab, who found his revenues diminishing, wa 
aroused, and he demanded an additional four thoy. 
sand rupees per annum, which Mr. Light refused, 
Preparations were then made by the Quedal: king 
to seize the island, notice of which was immediately 
conveyed to the Bengal authorities, who despatched 
reinforcements, which arrived at Penang very 
portunely, and, under Mr. Light, attacked and 
defeated the Quedah forces, destroying all the 
proas. A new treaty was then entered into, by 
which the annual amount payable to the Quedab 
king was augmented to ten thousand rupees— 
sum which has been from that period paid to the 
reigning Prince of Quedah. In 1792, the thea 
Governor-General nearly gave a death-blow to th 
young and promising colony, by determining on a 
establishment on the Adamans ; after two year’ 
trial, however, this project was relinquished, the 
climate having proved unfavourable, and the cov- 
victs and artificers there established were sent to 
Penang. On the 21st of October, Mr. Light died, 
having the satisfaction to leave the colony he bad 
established, and so ably governed, in a more flow 
rishing state than even his most sanguine expect 
tions had hoped for. Once more and finally was 
Penang threatened with destruction, when st 
French frigates were fitted out at the Mauritias 
for the express purpose of seizing the island ; for 
tunately, they were encountered by the British 7+ 
gun ships, Victorious and Agincourt, and # 
roughly treated that they were glad to relinquist 
the attempt, and seek shelter in Batavia. In the 
interval of suspense, however, Major Macdonald, 
the then Governor, had put the island in a stated 
defence. The expedition against Manila, fros 
Bengal aud Madras, chanced to rendezvous # 
Penang, and were there detained a month to aid, 
if necessary, the defence of the island. Thew 
troops, all included, amounted to upwards of fr 
thousand men, and it was then found that Penang 
liad made such a stride, that, with facility, thes 
forces were abundantly supplied with fresh mesh 
poultry, and vegetables. 

Such is a brief outline of this remarkable s 
beautiful island, whose harbour we were rapt 
approaching at the close of our last chap 
When morning broke, and objects became distinct 
then indeed the enjoyment was great to myself. BF 
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never witnessed, or poet never dreamed of, such a | 
charming Elysium. The whole of the level land | 
slong the sea shore, as we c yasted round towards 
the harbour, was a profusion of rich cultivation. 
There were stately cocoanuts growing almost where 
the surf burst on the beach. ‘There were grass 
plots highly ornamented with flowers of various 
sizes and variegated hues. There grew the fea- 
thery palm and the broad-leafed plantain ; there | 
was the handsome deep green mangostein, cluster- 
iag with fruit, such as might have grown in Eden, 
but inno other part of the world, save in these 
latitudes. ‘There were fifty other lofty trees, and 
shrubs, and flowers, and creepers, with feathery 
hamboo hedges marking out the confines of the 
various petty monarchs, who lived in the enjoyment 
of all these rich and bountiful gifts of a good 
Providence. There, also, peeping out ever and 
auon, were houses and bungalows—some thatched, 
some tiled, all of remarkably pretty structure, with 
extensive, cool-looking verandahs, in which the 
curious and the idle were inspecting us through 
telescopes, and endeavouring to decipher the 
ressel’s name through the medium of her signals. 
Behind these arose pleasant green sloping hills 
covered with grass, of an emerald hue, interspersed 
at irregular intervals with what looked like dark 
green and brown spots; these were the famous nut- 
meg plantations, the great source of wealth to the 
island. In thecentre of all, towering up loftily to 
the sky, covered densely with linge forest trees, 
presenting every tinge from golden green to the 
brownest black, and surmounted by what looked 
like a walking-stick stuck beside a dog-kenuel, 
there rose “the hill” par excellence—the great 
hill of Penang, seeing and seen sixty miles away : 
the favourite resort of Government, the hope of 
the invalid and the convalescent from all unhealthy 
parts of India, and boasting of a temperature ten 
degrees cooler than that enjoyed on the island. 
The stick is the signal staff, and the dog-kennel 
Government House—(a large and commodious 
bailding as we discover after vards) —and, invisible 
to us, is the convalescent bungalow. Around the 
hill, merging from deep green into purple, from 
purple into indistinct hazy blue, are innumerable 
hills of every height and size, aud at every point 
perceptible. The water runs smooth as a lake, 
and is blue as the purest indigo, plentifully dotted 
with the white sails of fishing boats; the sky is an | 
utramarine blue, with little blotches of purple and | 
white clouds. ‘To our left rans the Quedah shore, 
gradually nearing us as the channel narrows, and 
forms a compact and landlocked harbour. It is low 
evel land, with much thick vegetation, and many 
tas, Cocoanut trees. Such is the prospect we en- 
joyed, indiscribable by any mouth or pen, when 
founding a sudden abrupt cape in the island, the 
town burst upon our view, and in five minutes 
terwards we glided into as safe an anchorage as 
wuld be wished for at any season of the year. 
“Hans loses uothing by a nearer approach ; on 
‘Me coutrary, Lthink that she even gains by the 
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aspect from the anchorage. A handsome, covered- 
in pier juts out a considerable distance into the 
sea, behind which, towards the entrance, is the 
compact small fort, with flagstaf! and telegraph. 
Inside the harbour, and close along the shore, 
extends the populous town of George Town, con- 
sisting of houses of all sizes and shapes, inter- 
spersed here and there with cocoanut trees, or 
some lofty obelisk, such, for instance, as what is 


termed Scott’s Folly; whilst, jutting into the sea, 
| at intervals, are the private wharfs of merchants, 
‘and the long ranges of piles used by Chinese 


fishermen for s:curing their nets. Towards what 
is called the south entranee, the channel is inter- 
spersed with many beautiful islands, which render 
the navigation rather difficult, notwithstanding 
which, small vessels, bound up and down the 
straits, always avail themselves of it. 

We had barely cast anchor in the harbour, 
before we were boarded by the master-attendant, a 
retired master in the navy. Poor old D. (Billy 
Blazes, as le was familiarly termed), few more 
hospitable, kindly hearted creatures ever trod upon 
the earth. He was, however, without exception, 
the most eccentric being I ever met with in my 
life. Short in stature, and robust, old in years, 
yet active, his greatest failing was curiosity, and 
he was perpetually on the move—always on the 
fidgets, never stopping five minutes together in 
one place or one position, and ever prying into the 
most absurd and unimportant matters. He had a 
most extraordinary habit of whistling before and 
after every brief sentence he uttered. He came 
over the side whistling, he left us whistling and 
waving his hand, until he had regained the land. 
“Whew, whew, whew—captain, all right; no 
disease, good—whew, whew, whew. Who’s this ? 
(pointing to me) kuow his face—whew, whew, 
whew—image of his sister-—whew, whew, whew 
—come aud dine with me at four, whew. Salt 
fish and potatoes, salt fish and potatoes, salt fish 
and potatoes—whew, whew, whew—and nothing 
more ;”” and so exit over the side, whistling. It 
was not very tempting fare toa sailor ; but I had 
heard so much of the philanthropy and excellence 
of this good old man, that I determined to profit 
by his friendship. Of him, however, more anon, 

The master-attendant had no sooner left the 
vessel’s side, than we were surrounded by a per- 
fect fleet of boats, some plying for passengers, but 
the greater mass consisting of bumboats, deeply 
laden with all the good things of this earth. Ofa 
truth I never could have believed that these 
tropics could produce such a prodigious variety of 
truly delicious fruit. Heretofore 1 had given 
the palm to the Mango—but what fruit in the 
world can equal or approach to the mangostein ? 
—lI believe | ate fifty, yet never suffered the 
slightest inconvenience. Cold as ice (what a re- 
commendation in a hot clime), when disinterred 
from the thick, coarse rind that encloses—sweet 
and tart, transparent yet pulpy, melting away like a 
delicious strawberry ice, mixed up with raspberry. 
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CHAPTER V. 
I tuoveut he was mad that night when I got him 
home. At length he called for brandy—the poor 
resource of that man who has no strength but his 
own to rely on in woe. 1 persuaded him to go to 
bed. “1 will argue with her,” I said, “ perhaps 
my words may have weight ; but why do you not, 
with the deep interest you take in her, seck to 
make the right of advising her your own ?” 

“ How ?” 

“ By making her your wife.” 

“My wife!’—He looked up quictly but re- 
mained silent. By his rapid breathing 1 could see 
that he felt deeply. 

He raised his head. ‘ You are mistaken in her. 
Did you mark with what gusto she played her part 
in that scene ? And yet J, whom you say shi loves, 
have bescught her to absent herself from such. I 
have begged her to discard that hoary suitor; vet 
he is ever with her. The truth is, that the gam. 
bler’s spirit has come through her sire to her, and 
she plays her game of li’e as desperately as he 
stakes his money on those cardboards. She 1isks 
her life, her health, ber happiness, the happiness of 
others—everything of value she or others possess ; 
she plays for all, stakes all, save her own heart; 
that is never thrown down to be either lost or 
won. Yet, although I know all this, although I 
recognise her worthlessness, I would forfeit my life 
to save her.” 

“ Better save her by the bestowal of that life.” 

“You think so—(be spcke with startling ear- 
nestness)—what if I tell you that life is pawned 
to misery, and the pledge may not be redeemed— 
that, did she share it, her fate would be tenfold 
worse than it is at present 7 

“JT would not believe you. No fate could be 
worse than her present life—any change must be 
for the better.” 

A poor blind fool I was to argue thus. He 
scemed to have fallen into a reverie, and did not 
answer my questions, but kept repeating my words 
— No fate could be worse than her present life ; 
any change must be for the better’—and at last 
he left the room, still repeating my words— 
“Any change—any change—aye, avy change must 
be for the better.” One of those uncomfortable 
feclings came over me which, for want of a better 
term, we call a presentiment—a feeling of some- 
a feeling unaccounted for by any 


thing wrong ; 
known or. sufficient cause. 


no good by sitting brooding over all this; so I 


followed his example, and went to bed, so wearied | 


with the events of the day, that I very soon slept, 


and waked not until a late hour on the following | 


morning. Lord Hubert was up, and after waiting 
for me some time, had gone out, saying that he 
would soon return. He ke jt his we tau, al d re- 
turned before I had tinished my breakfast. All 
the excitemeut of the previous night was over; le 
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was the calm and courteous gentleman again—y 
finished man of the world. 

“ How are you this morning, Dawiford? Hap 
you got over your fatigue?” He spoke cheerfully 
and I answered him in the same spirit. “ Yes. 7 
never slept more soundly in my life. 1 am read 
now for either a fishing or shooting expedition— 
such being the usual amusements of the place, | 
imagine.” 

“ We are neither going to fish nor to shootm 
to-day, at least. I have seen Melanic—(I fel 
_ surprised)—and [ have promised that we shall rid 
with her. We drive with them to-day, and gp 
with them this evening to a large bail at th 
Assembly Rooms. Lady Durell accompanies Me 
lanie as a kind of chaperone.” 

* And who may Lady Durell be ?” 

“An antiquated female, who has lived past the 
love of everything except a game of whist ands 
good dinner; she would sacrifice herself for either, 
Now, as she gets both at the Dumaresque’s table, 
she consents to play the prop to Melanie’s totter. 
ing, or rather broken down, respectability.” 

“ Broken down respectability! I was shocked 
to hear him speak thus. 

‘“Yes; people begin to talk, and whisper, and 
say that the ‘hospitable’ Captain Dumaresque 
makes his friends pay for the hospitality they re 
ceive. Ill-natured folks go even farther, aud call 
his house a place which (the real name being 
unfit for ears polite) is poetically termed 
“ Hades!” Melanie being compared to one of the 
houris of the other final abode. But these libellons 
statements are not sufficiently confirmed to werrast 
her being cut—as yet she is only slighted.” 

** Does she feel this ?” 

*“ Yes, acutely.” 

I had finished my breakfast, and now prepared 
to accompany him to see Melanic. Vale, faded, 
aud old she looked. She rose as I entered, end 
came forward to meet me. 

“T am really glad to see you, Sir Rupert, 
she began. ‘ Lord Hubert tells me you hare 
had a long and serious illness. Beaumaris will é 
you good,” 

“It has done you no good, Melanie; you mt 
not looking well.” 

“Am I not?” and she looked towards th 
mirror, an old fashioned thing, like a burnished 
shield, which diminished everything it reflected ' 
a Liliputian size. 
| “Tam better than I was when I came here.” 

“Why don’t you take the means of being 
better still®” 

She was going to reply to me, when a carriagt 
drove up to the door. She listened anxiously 
a moment, and then the colour left her face, 

I fancied she shuddered. With an involuntay 
movement she grasped Lord Hubert’s arm, 


looked up at him. I think she had forgotten thai 
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Iwas present; for when I spoke she relinquished 
ver hold, and blushed deeply —and well she might 
blush, for the fobject of her terror was the man 
whom she was about to take as her husband ! 

He was announced before I had recovered from 
the surprise. 

« Sip Sholto,”” she advanced to meet him as she 
prouounced his name ; “T thought I knew your 


” - 
wile raised her hand to his lips. She did not 
resist, but her eye fell, and again the flush on her 
cheek deepened. I turned to where Lord Hubert 
had stood. He had left the room. Melauie seemed 
restless. Slie answered yes and no mechanically, 
when her old wooer spoke to her, at times almost 
impatiently ; then she suddenly rose, and moved 
to the window, uttering, as her excuse, something 
about “ascertaining the chance of rains’ ‘Sir 
Rupert,” she asked, **do you know where Lord 
Hubert is? The horses will be here soon—would 
you be kind enough to seek him, and tell him we 
wait for him.”” There was a stress on thie two last 
words which I remarked. 

“JT will"—and I prepared to leave the room. 
She stepped forward. ‘ Stop,—yet no—better 
seek him, if you please.” 

I understood her irresolution; she dreaded being 
left alone with her unnatural future mate. I found 
Lord Hubert gloomy and irritable-—a frown on his 
brow, au anathema in his heart. ‘ 1 will not see 


her,” he said; ‘ Dawnford, did you mark her | 


hypocritical simile as she met Sir Sholto ?’’ 

“T marked her pallor, her shudder, ber involun- 
tary looking to you for protection. 

He shook his head. ‘She cares for gold, 
money, the glitter of a high position—all these 
things are dearer to her than I am, or ever could 
be.” 

I could not get him to return or accompany us 
in our ride. Melanie’s eye kindled, as I made 
some excuse for him. ‘He will not come, will 
he uot ?” she said ; ‘well, let him remain away — 
Sir Sholto, you will not accompany us ?—eh—no, 
I remember that malicious rheumatism, which keeps 
you from my side! Never mind, Sir Sholto, when 
lam your bride you must detain me at home to 
hurse you.” 

I could have smiled at the sarcasm of her speech, 
aitie petty malice with which she vented her 
spleen on him ; for well she understood he was the 
cause of Lord Hubert’s absence. 

“Wil you mount me? You remember the last 
time you did so? At Avranches, when the charger 
teared with me. ‘That was a happy time,” and as 
she pulled her veil down over her face, I saw her 
up tremble, and a tear rolled down her cheeks. 
But ina moment she was as gay as ever again. 
‘Good bye, Sir Sholto.” The old abomination was 
kissing his hand to her, “ good bye ; remember the 
recipe I gave you! boiling vinegar applied fre- 
qweatiy—when I am your nurse you will have it— 
(I did not doubt the moral application of the same) 
"o—don’t shake hands; (for he had come nearer 
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to her forthe purpose) I will excuse it, this horse 
is restive—see what he has doue.” 

I looked. The old bridegroom's (eleet) frille 
shirt was spattered with mud; his face the same 
his coat, waistcoat, trousers as well; he was 
miserable object ; for Melanie’s horse had, someliow 
or other, most strangely pranced into 4 large and 
dirty puddle, just as the love-sick swain was 
advancing to kiss her hand for the last time. It 
was very odd, for Melanie's horsemanship, or horse- 
womanship rather, was undoubted. “I must really 
apologise, Sir Sholto,” and she bowed very 
gracefully, “pray accept the expression of my 
sorrow; and return to your home, for the 
purpose of removing these unfortunate proofs of 
my carelessness, and ‘ Vivid’s’ restiveness.” 

The “sorrow” was not very apparent on lier 
face, for the very merriest mirth sat there, the 
most mischievous of smiles; even her recent annoy- 
ance seemed forgotten. 

“ Melanie,” and I tried to look grave, ‘ you did 
that expressly.” She smiled, and amused herself 
by making her horse curvet. ‘“ And yet you think 
of wedding the man you make your sport, and 
evidently hold in utter coatempt.” She seemed 
to be completely occupied with her horse, and did 
not auswer nie. 

We rode on, through the lanes, and along the 
narrow roads of Auglesey. All her false spirits 
seemed to have left her. I tried to win her to some 
admiration of the scenery, or to converse on that 
or other subjects; but it was useless. She was 
dull, listless, preoccupied. She soon seemed tired, 
aud we turned our horses heads towards home. 
As we came down the road leading to Ty-Maur 
Lord Hubert met us. He went up to Melanie, 
and placing his hand on the pummel of her saddle, 
walked by her side, although directing his conver- 
sation to myself. 

“ We must be quick, Dawnford; what time do 
you dine?’ ‘The latter part of the sentence was 
directed to Melanie. 

* Early—four or five o’clock.”’ 

““ Wherefore so early ? the ball does not begin 
till ten o'clock, aud you won't go before eleven.” 

“I do not intend to dress before dinner, 1 am 
very tired.” 

Lord Hubert seemed to wish to linger and talk 
with her, but I reminded him of his own expressed 
need of haste. As we walked to the hotel, he was 
as silent, moody, and abstracted as she had been 
during our ride. The dinner hour found us again at 
Ty Maur. Melanie wes still in her riding habit. 
With an apology to Lady Durell, her antiquated 
chaperone, who, faithful to her own gastronomie 
appeals, arrived to the very minute, she sat down 
without changing her costume. She looked tired 
aud jaded. “ You are tired” I said, ’* you ought 
not to go to-night.” She smiled, 

“TI shall be well enough this evening,” she 
replied, “I am a little tired at present, but my 
fatigue will soon pass away.” 

And the chaperone! one word of the chaperone 
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that useful sinecure in society, the cloak of re- 
spectability, the supposed safeguard ; the veritable 
go-between; the connecting link of gaiety and 
the gay! What was the chaperone like ? 


She was a little old woman, not less than seventy | 


years of age, with a keen grey eye, a shrivelled 


face, looking as if every good expression had died — 


of starvation on it, and a querulous voice. She 


° ° ° | 
had lived past the love of everything except eating | 


and whist, and now concentrated the remainder of 
her forces on these two sources of enjoyment. 

“ These ortolans are excellent, Miss Dumaresque 
—pray how are they dressed ?” 

Melanie did not know. 

“Can you give me the recipe ?”’ 

“T dare say Ambrose will give it to you,” and 
Melanie turned from Lady Durell, impatiently, and 
carried on her whispered conversation with Lord 
Hubert who sat beside her. Captain Dumaresque 
was talking to Sir Sholto, but every now and then 
he looked at Melanie. At last she rose to leave 
the room. Lord Hubert rose and accompanied 
her to the door, still ecntinuing his whispered con- 
versation with her. 

“ You will not deceive me?” I heard him say as 
he passed me. “No,” she answered, “ if you per- 
form your part of the compact I will remember 
mine,” and she laughed nervously as she left the 
room. Jord Hubert returned to the table. A 
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venge—let the deal come round to him again.” 

Another hour passed — it- wanted but ty 
minutes to eleven, when the cards for dealing wer 
again in Dumaresque’s hands.” 

“At cleven we rise,” he said, “let the gam 
stand as it may.” 
| Sir Sholto seemed wearied, and staked some jp. 
significant sum; L did the same, but De Burg 
appeared mad. I saw him fix his eyes on the 
eards as if he would have pierced them with hig 
glance to read their characters, and then drawing 
his tablets from his pocket, I saw him write some. 
thing on one of the leaves, and showing it to 
Dumaresque, deposit that as his stake—I littl 
guessed the amount. Dumaresque smiled—a cold, 
determined, resolute smile. ‘ Do you mem 
this?” he said, as he pointed to the pencilled 
figures. ‘ Yes,” was Lord Hubert’s reply as he 
looked nervously at the hands of the watel. The 
time had flown rapidly, one moment more, and the 
stated limit of their play would cease. Dumaresque’s 
eyes also glanced at the watch, and the cards flew 
from his hands-—one, two, three, four, five, neither 
for nor against him. The sixth!—and as the hand 
of the watch pointed to eleven, he rose a winner 
from Lord Hubert of five thousand pounds! 





red spot burnt on each cheek; he looked flushed 
and excited. Pouring cut glass after glass, and 
drinking as quickly as he poured, he seemed 
scarcely to know what he was doing. I spoke to 
him, but he did not answer me, so completely was | 
he absorbed by his own thoughts. Suddenly 
rousing himself le turned to Dumaresque. 

“ Dumaresque, what say you to a game? it is 
early, only six o’clock. Your daughter will not 
want us in the drawing room, she will have to dress ; 
lansquenet is more interesting than Lady Durell.” 

Captain Dumaresque produced the cards, and we 
sat down once more to the same dangerous game. | 
Hour after hour flew by, and the play became 
madly exciting—not that I took any great personal | 
interest in it, but I watched the players. Thus 
we sat, but my attention was fixed on Dumaresque 
and De Burgh, the former pale, cool, collected, no 
signs of outward emotion displayed as he alternately 
lost or won, save an almost imperceptible disten- 
sion of the nostril; the latter, flushed, excited, 
impetuous, staking or dealing with feverish haste. 
Fortune had appeared against him, but now she 
gave her wheel a turn and offered him a prize— 
he won, and the deal passed from Dumaresque to 
him. With a look of displeasure he took the cards. 
I could not understand him—men are not generally 
dissatisfied when they win, and so I told himas I 
congratulated him on his tardy luck. With an 
impatient shrug he threw the cards down one by 
one before him. I was next to him—he seemed to 
lose all interest in the game, unless it lay directly 
between him and Dumaresque. Ten o’clock came, 


I proposed an adjournment to the drawing-room. 





CHAPTER VI. 
We found Melanie in the drawing-room—as we 
entered she advanced rapidly to meet us, I 
thought this strange, but not more so than many 
other things connected with her demeanour. Lord 
Hubert took her aside; he spoke to her very ear. 
nestly. I thought she seemed to be pleading with 
him ; she laid her hand on his arm, and looked inte 
his face, and 1 fancied the tears were in her eyes. 
He auswered her angrily. Then the carriages were 
announced. With an air of authority he placed 
her hand withia his arm and led her down stairs 
As he did so I caught the words, “I hold you t 
your promise ; break it, and I never see you more 
—you make your choice this night.”” I wondered 
what he meant, but it was no use to wonder, so! 
was obliged to be content and let time unravéd 
the secret, if such there were. 

And the ball! it was a very grand affair for 
Anglesey ; but Lord Hubert did not quit Melanie 
for one moment. Keep on your cloak,” I heard 
him say, as she took the glittering thing of white 
cashmere, silver, and embroidery from her shoul 
ders, “ you are shivering with the cold.” Hele 
her to the tea room, and gave her a cup of coffee, bt 
her hand was trembling so violently she could a0 
hold the cup. He took her to the ball room—th 
band was playing gaily, the dancers were — 
as gaily, light hearts and light glances 
around, but through all she was sad, did not dances 
pleaded fatigue, and her pale weary looks con 
her words. Lord Hubert still kept her on 
arm, sometimes walking about with her, sometia® 
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sitting down, but always with her, and always 
talking to her in a low and earnest tone. 

And poor Sir Sholto. He looked inexpressibly 
dismal. Either the rheumatism was peculiarly 
severe, or he had not recovered the bespattering of 
the morning ; but he looked pensively ridiculous. I 

mted him out to Melanie. She smiled, went up 
to him kindly, and spoke to him as a child might 

to itsfather. The dancing went on. I had 
lost sight of Melanie for some time; now she 
sed me again, leaning on Lord Hubert’s arm. 
“Directly after supper,” I heard him say, “you 
will not fail, Melanie.’’ I thought his words re- 
ferred to some dance, and I very soon forgot them. 
Melanie looked up at him with her old childish 
smile of innocence. I could not keep my eyes off 
her; she seemed to have suddenly changed, to be 
almost the Melanie of old, all her levity and vanity 
gone, a sad, earnest thoughtfulness alone remaining. 
“Melanie,’’ said her father going up to her, “dir 
Sholto waits to take you to supper.”’ “ Does he, 
father, dear ?” and as she spoke she drew her hand 
from Lord Hubert, who now stood frowning be- 
side her. “1 wish, dear father,” she continued, 
“you would take me yourself, I am very tired, 2nd 
you look so; come, father, you take me.”” It was 
the golden point in Melanie’s character, that deep 
affection she held for her father. He might -have 
moulded her to anything through this one feeling — 
he did mould her to the fearful cast of his own life. 
But now he drew her hand within his arm and 
smiled proudly and fondly on her. 

“Were you fortunate tonight, father?” she 
asked. He assented. ‘How much did you 
win?’ He whispered something. She started 
and clung to his arm. ‘Give it back, father—re 
hounce, refuse it.” He burst out laughing. 
“No,” he said, “I never throw luck away; De 
Burgh had the same chance as myself; if he chose 
to play the game that was his look out, I didn’t 
ask him to stake like a lunatic. But—what ails 
you child?—are you ill ?—you’re shaking like a 
leaf ; what is the matter?’ “ Nothing;’’ but her 
quivering lip gave the lie to the word. 

He took her to the supper-room, and pressed 
her to eat, but she scarcely touched anything ; 
yet she seemed to wish to linger, wished to pro- 
tract the supper ; but supper cannot be prolonged 
beyond a reasonable period, and Melanie was 
obliged to bring her’s to a close. 

“Where is Lady Durell, Melanie?” and he 
looked round for the antiquated chaperone, who 
was still engaged in the process of mastication. 
“Twill leave you with her, I am going to take a 
hand at whist.” Melanie again clung to him. I 


9° 


wondered at her, she was unlike herself, and her | 


father seemed to think the same. “ Why, child,” 
he said, “what are you trembling at ? 
ul, child ; perhaps this room is too warm for you. 
De Burgh, will you take my daughter to the ball- 
tvom?—they are waiting for me at the whist 
. Lord Hubert gave her his arm, and for 

moment she tried to smile; but there was deeper 


You are | 
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sorrow in that smile than if tears had rolled over 
her cheeks. ‘‘ Father”——and she held ont her 
hand to him—“ good night and good-bye! I 
shall not stay very long, for [ am sorely tired. 
Good-bye, dear father—say ‘good-bye’ to me.” 
He seemed scarcely to have made up his mind 
whether to laugh at, or be angry with her. 

“ Why, Melanie,” he replied, “ what are you so 
absurd about to night? You wish me good-bye, 
and ask me to take leave of you, as if you were 
going to the North Pole, or some unexplored 
country, and never expected to see me again, in- 
stead of taking your departure from this ball-room, 
and arriving at home two or three hours before 
myself. Nonsense, Melanie!—it is unlike you; 
do have more sense !” 

She turned paler as she !istened to him, but did 
not move from his side. He became angry. “ Me- 
lanie,” he continued, “ Do you see what you are 
doing? You are stopping the game by your 
foolery. Go away, child, and don’t make a scene. 
Tears! By Jove !—that’s too bad ;” and he 
turned hastily from her—for Captain Dumaresque 
considered the demonstration of the misery he had 
himself caused as an unpardonable offence. 

“Come up stairs” —and Lord Hubert drew her 
on. As she took his arm she looked back at 
her father; then, when she could see him no lon- 
ger, she turned to her companion. I followed 
them to the ball-room, and saw her raise her tearful 
eyes pleading with him; I marked her gentle, 
loving, earnest face, as she waited for his answer 
to what she had urged; 1 saw that he had replied 
sternly ; and then, as she looked up at him, I could 
see the expression of her features change. Like 
a dissolving view, where a bright and sunny scene 
imperceptibly becomes dark, and cold, and cheerless 
—where flowers of brilliant hue are transformed to 
black and frost-nipped blossoms, and nature’s smile 
is changed for nature’s frown. Thus was it with 
Melanie. As she pled with her friend, as she 
looked up at him, she had smiled, and although her 
smile was sad and wretched, yet there was much 
in it I loved to look on. But the fading of that 
gentle face—the gradual deepening of its tones, 
till nothing but cold, stern determination remained, 
and bleak despair and recklessness, was sad to wit- 
ness ; yet I read it all, as she stood pale and cold 
before me—read it in the compressed lip, the un- 
flinching eye, the contracted brow. ‘They ap- 
proached me, and she extended her hand. 

“Good night, Sir Rupert,’’ she said, “I am 
going home—nay, do not call my father, nor Lady 
Durell, if you please; you can say to both, should 
they inquire for me, that I have left. Ican surely 
traverse the distance to our own house alone.” 

“Let me go with you”—and I offered her my 
arm. “ No thank you—good night.” 

I saw him place her in her carriage, and then, 
when he had seen her depart, he returned. 

“ Will you go home, De Burgh ?”’ I asked, 


“Not yet,” was his answer; “I a 
several of the fair votaries of Terpsichore, and must 
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not disappoint them. Let me introduce you to 
some one to amuse you, and make you forget that 
you are waiting. Mrs. Leicester will do—she will 
repay you for lingering.’ He took me to the lady 
he named. I found his opinion of her correct. 


Clever, witty, her conversation the evidence of a_ 


well-stored, well-directed mind, I soon became 
interested in her, and forgot Lord Hubert. 


I think I must have been talking to her for | 


nearly two hours when I suddenly remembered 
him. It was late, and so Mrs. Leicester seemed to 
think, for she rose for the purpose of quitting. 
Lord Hubert was nowhere to be found. I sought 
in card, supper, ballrooms, aud was uneasy. I 
returned to the card-room. Dumaresque had 
finished his game, and was talking to two or three 
men. 
replied in the negative. I thought be must have 
missed me in some way, and gone home alone. 
Acting on this supposition, 1 went to our hotel. 
A waiter had seen him in the passage, but had 
taken no further notice of him; the valet, however, 
had left on business of importance, taking a large 
travelling case. 

“Has Lord Hubert left Beaumaris—did the 
valet accompany him f” 

“No, Sir Rupert ; the valet left an hour before 
Lord Hubert came home.” 

I became more uncomfortable every minute. Not 
knowing what to do, I sat down by the fire, and 
tried to wait paticutly, still hoping that he would 
uppear. It was now nearly six o'clock in the 
morning. For something to do, I ordered break- 
fast. It was brought, and eaten mechanically. I 
wandered to the window, and then, unable to bear 
longer this inactive state of doubt and dread, put 
on my hat for the purpose of seeking Dumaresque. 
I left the hotel, aud went to Ty Maur. A sleepy 
looking housemaid was washing the great stone 
passage. 

“Can I see Captain Dumaresque ?”’ 

The Welshwoman looked up from her occupation, 
and muttered some unintelligible Welsh jargon, 
through wi. vy heard the words “ go—see,” 
aud then she disappeared through a door at the 
extremity of the passage. 1 waited for nearly ten 
minutes—for Morris had to be awakened from his 
first nap. Ilowever, he came at last. 

“Can I see Captain Dumaresque, Morris ?” 

“ My master has not risen yet, sir’—and Morris 
looked as if he thought me mad to proffer such a 
request. 

“ Will you take my card, and ask him to sec me 
for a few moments in his bedroom.” 

Morris looked very inquisitive and very doubtful, 


but I urged him to speed—so he took my card, | 


and in a few momeuts asked me to walk up. 
Captain Dumaresque opened his eyes as I en 
tered the room. ‘‘ Why, Dawnford, ny good 


fellow,’’ he said, “‘ what’s the row, that you come | 


and knock a poor fellow up in the middle of the 
night ?”’-—and he rubbed his eyes again. 
I told him of the disappearance of Lord ubert. 


I asked him if he had seen De Burgi ? He | 
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| I can understand his absence,” he replied; «, 
| owes me a lot of money; no doubt he has goney 
| see if his bankers will advance the suin—fogy 
fancy it is low water with him. Don’t make yom 
| self uneasy ; he'll turn up all right.” y 
“Do you know where your daughter js") 
_ asked. 

He burst out laughing. ‘“ Melanie?” he gig 
“Why, in bed, of course; do you want to par 
her a visit ?” and he laughed again. 

“ You had better be sure she is in her room,”] 
replied. “ Sendaud say I waut to see her as soony 
| she can rise, and meet me in the drawing-room” 
| His suspicion began to be awakened. “ Gog 
| heavens!” he cried, ‘‘ you cannot fancy Melanie ey 
| have gone with him 2” 

Sead aud sce if she is in her room.” 

Ife rang the bell, and desired that Melanie’ 
maid might convey my message to lict mistres, 
Some time elapsed without our receiving any 
answer, and then Dumaresque rang again. 

“ What does Miss Dumaresque say, Morris?” 

“ Louise cannot make Miss Melanie hear, sir; 
and the door is locked, so she cannot enter.” 

*T will go myself.” 

And he sprang from his bed. He did not utter 
one word while he was dressing; his cheeks wer 
pallid, and his hands trembled. Alas! he feared 
that he was childless, or worse than childless, | 
have no doubt that her words, her entreaties fors 
farewell, her looks, were all remembered by hia 
He was quickly dressed, and then he spoke to me 

“Come, Dawnford, with me.” 

Melanie’s room was ou the same floor as the 
drawing-room, and corresponded with it in sw 
and shape. Captain Dumaresque slept ou te 
upper floor. A step scemed to carry him tobe 
door. 

“ Melanie,” and he knocked gently, as if 
feared waking her tov suddenly, No auswet 
“ Melanie,” and he called her again—still the 
was no reply, He looked at me. 

“Call her once more,” I said, “and thes 
should you gain no reply, break open the door.” 

“Melanie.” Ie waited longer than I thought 
necessary. I believe he feared to euter—® 
expected to see her lying dead before him. 

“Do not delay,’”’ 1 urged, as he stood irresolate; 
“every moment now is of importance.” 

Dumaresque was a powerful man. As I spoke 
he hurled himself against the crazy old door; 8 
flew from its hinges, aud the room was open ® 
As I expected, she was not there. ‘The glistenag 
ball dress lay on the bed, as if dragged off® 
haste. Drawers were open, the contents lying@ 
the floor; a hasty selection of articles had e 
deutly been made for a journey. Dumareq® 
looked like a dead mau as, leaning for supp 
| against the wall, he surveyed the scene. 

“Search for a letter,’ he said. “ She susti 
cannot have left me without a word.” ; 

A letter, directed to her father, lay on 
dressing table. He tore it open, and then 
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to me. The wretched girl began by excusing 
the very crime she was bent on committing, and 
then she eraved pardon for it. She told her father 
that she should bat be absent fora few days. “I 
soon return, dear father,” such were her 
words,” and claim your blessing on my husband.” 
ue swore a terrible oath of vengeance 

‘nat his child. ‘ Does she think to cheat and 
foil me, and thén cozen me with a few fair words ? 
I tell vou, Dawnford, [ would drag her from him, 
f I thought my doing so would kill her. Marry 
her, will he? I doubt him; but if he harms a 
hair of her head—if he even casts an unholy look 
on her, his life shall pay the forfeit. Is there any 
clue to the road they have taken ?” 

“ None.” 

“We will find one.”’ 

And one was found sooner than we expected, 
for at that moment a letter was brought in. It 
contained a check on Lord Hubert’s banker for 
five thousand pounds. The postmark of the cover 
was Bangor. 

“That is the first footprint,” he said; “ we 
will be on their track before long. Morris, order 
a carriage at once; pvt all together you can in 
ten minutes. I start in that time.” 





CHAPTER VII. 


We returned to the drawing-room. A mahogany 
ease of pistols stood on the side table. He took 
them out, examined the locks, placed them in the 
ease again, and desired that it might be put into 
the carriage, which was now ready at the door. 

“Gallop all the way to Bangor, and you shall 
have double fees.” 

The post-boy obeyed him. We drove to the 
station. They had been there; at least, a lady 
and gentleman, answering exactly to the descrip- 
tion of Melanie and Lord Hubert, had passed 
through Bangor at three o’clock in the morning— 
the lady looked pale and hurried. They had gone 
on towards Conway. We followed; in about half 
aa hour we were in the place. Again we heard of 
them—on now again, without a moment’s pause, 
to Chester, 

With frantic eagerness, Dumaresque inquired 
for them. No such persons had been heard of — 
hone answering to the description had passed that 
"ay, Or arrived at that station. We were com- 

y at fault—we had lost all trace of them. 
should we do, whither go; to retrace our 
“eps towards the poiut where we had last heard 
would be mere loss of time. We knew 

we were on the road they had taken; better 

on and see if we could hear anything of them. 
“o to station after station, only to meet 
Lope, at ointment. On and on—farther from 
and then back to where the last hope had 
theated us, _ Thus passed three harrowing days ; 
= ag in Our progress was searched, every 
official interrogated—all fruitlessly—we 
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had lost every trace of Melanie. On the fourth 
morning after we had missed her, we returned to 
Conway; and wearied in mind and body, not 
knowing how to act, we went to the hotel. It 
seemed a forlorn hope; but we inquired for 
them once more. The waiter thought for one 
moment. 

“ A lady and gentleman, did you say sir ?” 

‘“* Yes.”” 

“The lady young, and pretty looking like, the 
gentleman not old.” 

“ Exactly, can you tell me anything about them, 
my man?” 

“ They came here yesterday, sir, and posted on 
this morning to Bangor, the young lady was crying 
as if her heart would break. They'll be at the 
Victoria, at Bangor, unless they've left.” And our 
weary chase was begun again. As we approached 
Bangor, Dumaresque could scarcely keep his seat ; 
his excitement was so great I feared his reason 
was leaving him. But the shrill whistle told that 
we were near the place, and the great engine 
puffed and panted more leisurely, and at length 
stopped. Dumaresque had scarcely patience for the 
guard to come and open the carriage for us. But 
railway doors and railway officials are stubborn 
things, and defy the impatience of everything less 
obtuse than themselves. At last we were liberated 
and then we made the best of our way to the 
Victoria. 

“ Have a lady and gentleman arrived here within 
the last six or eight hours ?” 

“A sleek looking waiter, with a white napkin 
in his hand, and that obsequious smile on his face 
which seemed to guage the “ gullability” of each 
customer, answered us. “ Yes, sir, a great many 
ladies and gentlemen have arrived here.” “ But 
those I would inquire of are, a young lady, with a 
gentleman some twelve or fourteen years older 
than herself—a valet with them—can you remem} 
member such as being the present inmates of the 
house ?” 

The sleek waiter mused. 

“James,” and he called to an understrapper 
“who is in No. 82?” “Lady and gentleman, 
just had breakfast, want their bill, going on by 
next train.” 

I fancied it was them, and it was evident that 
Dumaresque held the same opinion, for he turned 
to the waiter. 

“I must see that lady and gentleman “he 
said,” put me into their room if only for one mo- 
ment, and a couple of sovereigns are yours.” “I 
don't see how it can be done sir; yet stay, I can 
admit you by accident—yes—that will do—follow 
me, sir.” And he walked on before us until he 
reached the room in question. “That is the room 
sir; you can go in, and if you find you are mis- 
taken, beg pardon for intrusion. Thank you, sir. 
Any other little service I shall be happy to do 
for you.” 

We were at the door of the room where we 





fancied she was ; we could hear voices inside talk- 
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ing in a iow and earnest tone—Dumaresque’s | seemed ina freazy. As we passed station afi 
hand was on the door—he opened it. There station, he would haye got out and asked news¢ 
siood—not Melaine—but one who in age and her, although from the fact of their having gop 
figure might have represented her, and by her side | by the road, it would have been useless for him» 
a gentleman who might be about the age of Lord | do so. At last we reached Holyhead. Of cony 
Hubert. | we could gain no news of her at the railway ; [gy 
With a groan Dumaresque staggered against | not expect it, but Dumaresque did, and persist 
the door. The reaction was too sudden for him. | in lingering. ‘“ Down to the harbour. Duma 
I{e had made so sure of seeing her—and then to | at once ; we have not a moment to spare,” —anj| 
meet a stranger; the disappointment was too | dragged him with me. Large steam--ships a 
much for his overwrought feelings, and he sank | other vessels lay in the harbour. One—and, 
into the nearest chair. The lady advanced and | magnetic influence seemed to chain my thoughis 
spoke to him. to her, lay inthe roads. She was a splendid ship. 
“Can we help you ?”’ she said; “ youseemill; | the blue peter was flying from her fore, and th 
anything we can do for you will be done with | voices of the seamen rose in chorus as they dragge 
pleasure ; my brother will be glad to be of service | the anchor up. ‘ Dumaresque,” I said, “ thy 
to you.” She seemed with her gentle voice to | ship holds Melanie; we must catch her yet.” 4 
speak to Dumaresque’s heart, and win his confi- | boat lay close. ‘Can you reach yonder vessel befor 
dence. “It is my mind which is sick, young | she is off ?’ The boatman shaded his eyes wih 
lady,” he said, “and not my body. I seek one | his hands from the sun ashe looked at her. “Ar, 
who is very dear to me, one about your own age, | aye, sir—but, (and hé looked at her again) ‘tei 
whom I expected to meet in place of you—she is | be a hard chase ; however we'lltry. Here Bill, tk 
my only child, and has left my roof. gen’lemen want to catch the Phoenix; lend a band 
The lady turned to her brother. ‘ Robert,” | man, and look sharp.” Those boatmen saw the 
she said, “do you not remember that carriage | we had some urgent reason for wishing to read 
which was dashing so madly along the road? It | the ship, and they pulled as if life depended « 
passed us soon after we left Llanfair ? Do you not | every stroke. The boat flew through the wate, 
remember the lady she was young and very lovely. | never boat seemed to speed as that boat. Bute 
If she were your daugliter, sir, she was with a had a long, a fearful distance to traverse—the drop 
gentleman about Robert's age. They were going | streamed from the brows of the boatmen; it ws 
towards Holyhead, I fancy, but that cf course is | a race between us and that rising anchor. Os 
merely conjecture.” faster—the anchor is rising slowly, surely,—sé 
A horrible suspicion seized me. Ie was taking | the sails are ready for unfurling. A few momesi 
her to Holyhead, preparatory to leaving England, | and she may be toiling on her way, and wes 
and had purposely gone southward first to mislead impoteuntly following her. The breeze fresbens- 
us. ‘‘ Now for life or death,” said her father, one pull—shame on the puny muscles which ¥ 
“I'll follow her to the limits of this world. They behind the will. Twenty yards more—a signa— 
have posted to avoid the telegraph, but we'll have they see us, one more long and desperate effort 
them yet. When did you meet them?” and he | and the boat grated against the side of the gracelé 
turned to the lady again. “ Yesterday morning. | ship. Up to the deck like lightning—how I new 
We stopped on our road to visit some old knew. There she stood, there, the once gest 
friends.” Melanie; with frowning brow and flashing et 
They Aad got the start of us then. Dumaresque with looks of scorn and hatred. 
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** Sir, we had talk.'’— Dr. Johnsen, ‘ 
** Retter be an outlaw than not free.”—Jeen Paul, the Only One. - 
“* The honourablest part of talk is to give the occasion ; and then to moderate again, and pass to somewhat else.” fr 
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LITERATURE AS A PROFESSION. __| profess to mould our Jives by opinion; pée ae 
Tere are certain topics in the conduct of life one should rather say, we flatter ourselves that * 
which never seem done with, though their settle. | do so, ? E > 
ment is avery simple thing, so far as abstract ne- of the tepics which I have in my rt " 
propositions go. Practical guidance, perhaps, no | that of the relation of literature to the mea PY 
man ever got out of abstract propositions, or ever | life. Iam rather weary of it, yet I have} i 






will, Yet we all like a clear generalisation, and upon the following paragraph (without any - 








afte tion of its authorship) :—‘“‘ Madame de Stael,”’ 

rsd writes the narrator, “ Madame de Stael one day 

Rote ssid to me, 

a “How sorry I am for Campbell ! his poverty so unsettles 

ane his mind that he cannot write.” I replied, “ Why does he 

Idx not take the situation of a clerx ? he could then comnose 

iste, verses daring his leisare hours.” This answer was reckoned 

very cruel both by Madame de Stae! and Mackintosh ; bat 

z there was really kindness as well as truth in it. When literature 
is the sole business of life it becomes a dradgery ; when we | 

and are able to resort to it only at certain hours, it is a charming 

nd 4 relaration. 

os How naively absurd! To begin with, Charles 

y: Lamb was a clerk, and has left on record what he 
thought of “the desk’s dead wood,” in two beau- 

7a tiful sonnets :— 

ae | I, WORK. 

ef Who first invented work, and bound the free 

| _ And holyday-rejoicing spirit down 

wit To the ever-haunting importanity 

‘Are, Of business in the green-fields, and the town— 


teil To plough, loom, anvil, spade —and, oh! most sad, 


I, the To that dry drudgery at the desk’s dead wood P 
hané Who, bat the Being unblest, alien from good, 
Sabbathless Satan, he who his unglad 
tbe Task ever plies ’mid rotatory burnings, 
reach That round and round incaleulably reel— 
ed For wrath divine hath made him like a wheel— 
wate, In that red realm from which are no returnings : 
ate Where toiling and turmoiling ever and aye 
dren He, and his thoughts, keep pensive working-day. 
t we Il. LEISUAE. 
a | They talk of Time, and of T:me’s galling yoke, 
i That hike a millstone on man’s mind doth press, 
meat Which only work and business can redress : 
Of divine Leisure, such foul lies are spoke, 
wes Wounding her fair gifts with calumnious stroke. 
ens— But might I, fed with silent meditation, 
oh is Assoiled live from that fiend —Oceupation. 
nal Improbus Labor, which my spirits hath broke— 
*e rd drink of Time’s rich cup, and never surfeit : 
et Fling in more days than went to make the gem 
That crown’d the white top of Methusalem : 
nena Yea, on my weak neck take, and never forfeit, 
gent Like Atlas bearing up the dainty sky, 
ref The heaven-sweet burthen of eternity. 


Thus far, Charles. Now let us hear what Mr. 
Hawthorne, by the mouths of Zenobia and Miles 
Coverdale—to wit, in the “ Blithedale Romance,” 
—has to say upon this matter of the relation of 
mechanical and quasi-mechanical work, to the 
outflow of genius. “ While our enterprise lay all 
ia theory,” says Mr. Coverdale, 


We liad pleased ourselves with delectable visions of the 
*pritualisation of labour, It was to be owr form of prayer 
aed ceremonial of worship. Each stroke of the hoe was to 
Sseover some aromatic root of wisdom, heretofore hidden 
from the sun. Pausingin the field, to let the wind exhale 
the moistare from our foreheads, we were to look upward, 
tad catch glimpses into the far-off soul of trath, In this 
print of view, matters did not turn out quite so well as we 
Maticipated. It js very true that, sometimes, gazing casually 
dae me, out of the midst of my toil, I used to discera a 
Ten Picturesqueness in the visible scene of earth and sky. 
pa ¥4s, at such moments, a novelty, an anwonted aspect 

face of nature, as if she had been taken by surprise, 
Peal lock at unawares, with no opportanity fo put off her 
tile, » and assume the mask with which she mysteriously 
betvelf from mortals. Bat this was all. ‘The clos 
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| of earth, which we so constantly belaboared and tutned over 
| and over, were never etherealised into thoaght. Our thoughts, 
| on the contrary, were fast becoming cloddish. Our labour 
symbolised nothing, and left us mentally sluggish in the 
dusk of the evening. Intellectual activity is incompatible 
with any large amount of bodily exercise. The yeoman and 
the scholar, the yeoman and the man of finest moral caltare, 
though not the man of stardiest sense and integrity, are 
two distinct iudividuals, and can never be melted or welded 
into one substance. 





Zenobia soon saw this trath, and gibed me about it one 


| evening, as Hollingsworth and I lay on the grass, after a 


hard day’s work. ‘*I am afraid you did not make a song 
to-day, while loading the hay cart,” said she, “as Barns 
did, when he was reaping barley.” “Burns never made a 
song in haying-time,” I answeied, very positively. “ He 
was no poet while a farmer, and no farmer while a poet.’ 


And yet, once again, let Mr. Hawthorne speak, 
this time in his own person, in the Custom-house 
chapter of the “Scarlet Letter.”” “So little 
adapted,” says he, ° 


Is the atmosphere of a custom-house to the delicate 
harvest of fancy and sensibility, that, had I remained there 
through ten presidencies yet to come, I doubt whether the 
tale of “ The Scarlet Letter” would have been brought 
before the public eye. My imagination was a tarnished 
mirror. It would not reflect, or only with miserable dim- 
ness, the figures with which I did my best to people it. The 
characters of the narrative would not be warmed and ren- 
dered malleable by any heat that I could kindle at my in- 
tellectual forge. They woald take neither the glow of 
passion nor the tenderness of sentiment, bat retained all 
the rigidity of dead corpses, and stared me in the face with 
a fixed and ghastly grin of contemptuous defiance. “ What 
have you to do with us?” that expression seemed to say. 
“ The little power you might once have possessed over the 
tribe of unrealities is gone! You have bartered it for a 
pittance of the public gold. Go, then, and earn your 
wages!” In short, the almost torpid creatures of my own 
fancy twitted me with imbecility, and not withoat fair 
occasion. 

It was not merely during the three hours and a half 
which Uncle Sam claimed as the share of my daily life, that 
this wretched nambness held possession of me. It went 
with me on my sea-shore walks, and rambles into the coun- 
try, whenever—which was seldom and reluctantly—I 
Lestirred myself to seek that invigorating charm of Nature, 
which used to give me such freshness and activity of 
thought, the moment that I stepped across the threshold of 
the Old Manse. ‘The same torpor, as regarded the capacity 
for intellectual effort, accompanied me home, and weighed 
upon me in the chamber which I most absurdly termed my 
study. Nor did it quit me, when, late at night, I sat in 
the deserted parlour, lighted only by the glimmering coal 
fire and the moon, striving to pictare forth imaginary scenes 
which, the next day, might flow out on the brightening page 
in many- hued description. 

If the imaginative faculty refused to act at such an hoar, 
it might well be deemed a hopeless case. . . . It fs 
anything bat agreeable to be haunted by a suspicion that 
one’s intellect is dwindling away, or exhaling, without your 
consciousness, like ether out of a phial, so that at every 
glance you find a smaller and less volatile residuum. Bat of 
the fact there could be no doubt.” 


Backed by these authorities, both men of most 
delicate faculty, and backed, also, by our own ex- 
perience, we may almost any of us venture to assert 
that the suggestion that Campbell should turn clerk, 
and all similar suggestions to (more or less) similar 
people, are quite mistaken. Jmprobus lalor breaks 
the spirits, as Lamb says—not of all people, but 
of such as have certain sensibilities in a high de- 
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gree. And, what is more to the purpose, a man’s 
mind will inevitably take its tone from its environ- 
ment. A man cannot pile up sugar, or add up 
figures all day, and then say, “I will go home at 
six, take tea and muffins with my Jane, look over 
Bob’s copybook, praise Janie’s knitting, wipe the 
crumbs off my mouth, and write a poem.” The 
god must and will be waited on. Amusing thought ! 
—that you cannot make a fortune without giving 
your mind to it, and that you cam make a work of 
genius without complying with the same condition ! 
If Campbell’s genius could not bear fretting by 
poverty—such poverty as Ae endured, able, as he 
always was, to command enormous prices for slo- 
venly work from too generous publishers—how, 
oh, how could it have borne the annoyances of a 
clerk’s situation?—to be “ chaffed” by coarse, 
worldly-minded fellows—very good in their way, 
but as alien from him as Satan from good? ‘“O, 
but,” exclaims some disciplinarian, who does not 
know what a wooden-hearted lump of selfishness 
he is, “‘ he ought to force himself to do his duty— 
he could if he liked.’’ Yes, he could, just as a 
child ‘ could” work in a factory-mill at long hours ; 
but who would wish to see him doit? There is 
also the rather important question—would it be 
quite just to saddle a city man with a “clerk’’ of 
the stamp of Campbell? I speak now solely of 
his lack of activity, tact, and vigour, omitting en- 
tirely the fact that he was a bad arithmetician, and 
that no human culture could ever have made him 
a good one, except at the cost of giving him a 
diseased brain—diseased by being forced upon work 
for which it was unfitted by its natural constitution. 
There is one more point. I should suppose that, 
upon an average of his life, after he had once 
attained distinction, Campbell’s income could not 
have been less than £350 a-year. Now, how much did 
this friendly critic fancy he would obtain asa clerk ? 

The whole criticism, whoever made it, displays 
an utter inappreciation of this poet’s character in 
particular, and of the poet’s character in general. 
Nothing would ever have made much difference in 
Campbell, whatever excuses might have been set 
up for his (so called) idleness by himself or his 
friends, His was not a strong, productive mind. 
It was singularly dependent upon excitement, and 
in early youth he had been overworked. His in- 
activity, his imperfect fulfilment of the (unwisely 
formed ?) expectations of his admirers, are suffi- 
ciently accounted for without running to poverty, 
and pitying poor Compbell for his short commons, 
and his anxious life. 

“Poor Campbell!” But why should we pity 
this man in any especial degree? He had a fair 
share of world’s comfort, love, honour, troops of 
friends, and was buried in Westminster Abbey. 
Of domestic sorrow he had also his share—no 
more——not so much as many who will honour me 
by casting their eyes over these lines. He chose 
his own lot, and I dare say he was as much con- 
teuted with it as it is in human nature to be con- 
tented with anything. 


LITERATURE AS A PROFESSION. 


Living by any form of teaching, almost, is {gj 
of uncertainty and moral danger. But there ap 
thousands of writing men who could scarcely 
anything but what they are; the whole tribe of 
journalis’s, for instance—those who live their tr 
life in the hurry and press of events, and in whom 
the literary gift—the gift of expression—takes the 
improvising form, Then there are other men and 
women of letters, who live by their pens 
because public opinion would not allow them amy 
other means of living respectably—men and womey 
whose creed, religious and social, or both, would 
shut them out from positions of trust; for there 
are very few people wise enough to know that the 
gulf between belief and conduct is cnormon, 
whatever the belief may be. This much, however, 
is certain—that any one who wishes to makes 
permanent mark upon the literature of his country 
had better, if he possibly can, find some other 
means of getting his bread than writing. To write 
for immortality, and for the journals ‘00, is about 
the most harassing work a man could engage in 
There are, of course, cases to the contrary—suci 
as those of Dickens and Thackeray—men whi hare 
a fine physique to back the large brain, and whow 
genius is consequently of the productive and pope 
lar order. Such men can kill the two birds wit 
one stone, but woe betide the weakling who tna 
the same thing! 

In all cases where the brain, whether intrinsically 
or by association with a depressing physiques 
delicate and incapable of incessant production, the 
problem—difficult of solution, but not always 
soluble—is to find some not uncongenial employ 
ment, which shall yield the nuclens of an incom, 
and leave a good deal of leisure too. Not a clerks 
place, if the man be of the Campbell order, be 
something less continuous, if even more arduous 
Men of imaginative mould should choose, if thy 
can, pursuits which leave large gaps of leiser, 
even if they pay for that advantage by being or 
worked at occasional times. ‘Ihis may not & 
considered favourable for “ disciplining the imag 
nation;” but people who talk about that bs 
mistaken their vocation. Discipline the blest! 
sunshine! A man who flatters himself that # 
has “disciplined” his imagination, has just tae 
a goose for a swan, and “ disciplined” some ol 
article—imagination he has none, A woo 
headed fellow, who has broken in a freakish ef 
horse, calls out, ‘Look, how I’ve drilled # 
Pegasus; go and do likewise.” Unhappy wight 
a few years will dispose of his Pegasus, and # 
its performances. 

I suppose some anxious senior will pull #4 
here, and ask if I want to set all the “ sspitif 
young coxcombs who write in albums 8 
literary life? No, I do not. “ Then why 
you give sound advice to these young fellows, 
My dear sir, what is the good of sound = 
Did it ever do you any good? ‘Can yo 
me in the face and say the same, Jesse 










Things will work after their kind, and let '® 
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Al the “sound advice” in the world is founded | 


experience; that is, upon our own antece- 
set violation of the principle contained in the 
advice. It will be so for ever. 


new under the sun. 
and as soon as she has got all she can out of us, 


we see through the trick, and call ourselves wise. | 


It is her way; and will be her way for a good 
while yet. “ My dear, don’t go to the play—l’ve 
been, and seen through the vanity of it.” “ Well, 
ma, I want to go, and see the vanity of it, too.” 
Such is life,—and it might be worse. A 
“traitor-slave’’ is he who wants to turn a poct 
into a clerk, that so Pegasus may get more cats— 
for Pegasus shall not live by oats alone. And he 
is another, who wants to be anything but what 
God made him. A true life is possible to him 
ouly who can say, in spite of occasional discontents, 
“] would not exchange my own precise individual 
ego for that of any other living creature. I take 
it with all it brings, and will live it out as faith- 
fully as I can, for others and for myself.” For 
my part, if I were forced to transmigrate, I sliould 
think nothing so ignominious as a compromise. 
Suppose, for instance, I were Campbell, 1 would 
never become Macaulay or Brougham. No; 
change me into something of another order alto- 
gether—a silvery birch, a clipper yacht, a peak of 
ice dipped in the northern aurora, a Ceylon palm, 
s brave man’s sword, a beauty’s necklace, or the 
cover of a good book. 

Let me recall the chief points I want to insist 
upon :— 

First,—Let no one flatter himself he can dog- 
matise upon another’s condition, if that condition 
be one that has been voluntarily teken up, and 
that leaves the man all his faculties. 

Secondly,—Let those who think of making 
literature a profession, recollect that the condition 
of making it pay is productiveness, and that there 
are ouly two classes of writers who are extremely 
productive—those of some high order of genius, 
which kas an immediate hold on popular sympa- 
thies ; and those who have no genius at all,—the 
clever mediocrities, who can put their pens to 
almost anything. ‘These two classes of writers 
may make writing pay handsomely, if they will. 
But others, men of pure thought, poets and story- 
tellers of the second and lower ranks, and delicate. 
braiced and small-chested people in general, must 
eipect a sharp struggle, if they write to live. Let 
every one clioose his own path, but let him choose 
with as much forecast as he can. 


FALSE TEACHING FOR THE YOUNG. 


I nave for some time past been trying to get upa 
collection of the falsehoods and evasions of the 
News of life inculeated by much of our nominally 

“is literature. In a book for the young, I 
€ just turued up an anecdote with which 1 cau 


FALSE TEACHING FOR THE YOUNG. 


There is nothing | 
Nature uses us for her ends, | 
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remember being infinitely puzzled and disgusted 
many years ago, called “A Beautiful lacident,” 
and which informs us that— 

A pious naval officer was at seain adreadful storm. lis 
wife was sitting in the cabin near him, and, filled with alarm 
for the safety of the vessel, she was so surprised at his com- 
posure and serenity, that she cried out :— 

“ My dear, are you not afraid ? how is it possible you can 
be so calm in such a dreadfal storm ?” 

He rose from his chair, and taking his wife by the hand, 
he rushed from the cabin to the deck, and drew his sword. 
Pointing it at the breast of his wife, he exclaimed ; 

“Are you not afraid ?” 

She instantly answered “ No.” 

“ Why are you not afraid ?” asked the officer. 

“ Because,” rejuined the lady, “I know the sword is in 
the hand-of my husband and he loves me too well fo hurt me.” 

“ Then,” said he, “remember J know in whom I believe, 
and that He who controls the winds and helds the water in 
the hollow of his hands is‘ my Farnex in Heaven.’ ” 


Now, first, there is the palpable bad taste, and, 
I think I may venture to say, the transparent un- 
truth of this story. If the “incident” ever took 
place, the husband must have been a very conceited, 
theatrical sort of person to play such a monkey 
trick on such an occasion. Conceive the “ pious 
naval officer’ trotting up the cabin stairs, dragging 
his wife up with him, and, amidst all the noisy 
horrors of a great storm, poiutirg his sword at her 
bosom—looking all the while as if he were doing 
something clever. What nice company such a man 
must have been! But I do not believe the story. 
No woman would ever dishonour her husband with 
such a ridiculous question. It is a seaman’ 
heroism to be calm in storms; and no wife of the 
most ordinary discretion would venture on an ex- 
pression that might for a moment unman him. 

But, secondly, supposing the story true, what is 
the teaching? That God never drowns good 
people. For observe, the lady does not say “ You 
are my husband, aud I trust you, whether you stab 
me or not”’—which would have conveyed another 
lesson—but, ‘* you are my husband, and love me 
too well to hurt me”—that is, “‘ you are holding 
the sword at my breast, but I know it’s only to try 
my courage.” Therefore, when the “ pious officer” 
draws a parallel between his wife’s situation under 
the threatening of his sword, and his own situation 
under the threatening of the storm, the inference 
was that he was sure not to be hurt, and could, 
therefore, afford to keep calm. Wholesome teach. 
ing for the little ones! ‘The storm im question 
covered, very probably, thousands of square miles 
of the earth’s surface, and affected thousands of 
living creatures, intelligent aud non-intelligent. 
It had, perbaps, no more to do with that oflicer 
than it had with the man at the wheel, or the 
barvacles on the ship’s bottom. It might strike 
him, or spare him, whether he was good or bad, 


just as prussic acid will kill a Turk, a Jew, or a 


Christian, with the most scientific indifference. If 
the “ pious naval officer” had clasped his wife to 
his side, kissed her with his soul on his lips, and 
said, * Darling miue! we are all in the hands of 


God, and I aust be calm for the sake of yoursedf 
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WOMAN AND WOMsSKIDND. 


and others whose lives I have in charge under Him,” | a “ Beautiful Incident” for your children’s Sunday 


he would bave spoken manly and pious words. But 
[ suppoe that would not have made a “ Beautiful 
Incident” for the anecdote-book. For that, you 
must hive a fool, with his head full of conceit and 
bad fog’e, and make him play off a trumpery coup 
de thé/re on a trembling woman. You have then 


reading ; and, when they inquire what it m 
you must inform them, if you are logical, that, ere, 
as the “pious naval officer” did not mean to} 
his wife when he held the sword at her throw ,. 
heaven, though it threatens good boys and girls 
with storms, never drowns them. 








WOMAN AND WOMANKIND.—No. IIL. 


Tue peasantry of England, then, are a hard- 
worked class, scarcely able to provide themselves 
with the common necessaries of existence in the 
“‘hey-day” of their prosperity, and with nothing 
before them for the winter of life, but the cold 
shelter of an almshouse or workhouse, or the 
chimney corner of some cottage, where, with a 
benevolence more truly generous in its principle, 
than the frequently niggard bounty of the rich, 
they are allowed to drag out, drop by drop, the 
remnant of their toilsome life. 

We remember once entering the abode of a 





that ; and as to the ladies—-such work ain't mug 
to their minds, I’m thinking.” 

“T suppose you read to her yourself,” was the 
next remark, 

“T read! on Sundays maybe I gets a bit of 
time, but on week days I’ve plenty to do els, 


' Poor soul! I can’t do all I like for her.” 


labourer in the country, where, in one corner of 


the room, which was used as the common dwelling 
place of the family during the day time, there 
was placed a small stretcher bed. On this bed 
Jay an aged woman, the mother of the mas- 
ter of that poor place. She seemed very pale 
and weak, and her eyes had a restless, weary look, 
as if life’s interest had passed away, and nothing 
else had filled its place. 

“Is she ill?” we asked. 

“ No, she ain’t ill,” was the reply, “but she 
ain’t no good to herself, nor nobody else, poor soul ; 
so she just lies there aud keeps herself quiet.” 

‘And how long has she been there ?”’ 

“Seven year, come Michaelimas.” 

“ And does she never get out of bed ?” 

“Only to have it made, and put tidy like. 
She’s better off in bed nor out of it.” 

“And what does she do all day ? Does she read 
or sew ?” 

“‘ No, she can’t do neither. She just lies there, 
and has her bit of food, and looks about her; and 
waits till God be pleased to call her home.” 

“Is she prepared for that calling ?” 

“"*Yain’t for such as I to say; she don’t talk 
much, and when she do speak, ‘tis about the chil- 
der, or the house, or the dinner, or summut of 
that kind.” 

“ And do not some of the ladies of the neigh- 
bourhood come and read to her ? or the clergyman 
—does he never speak to her?” ' 

“The parson comes sometimes, but he’s a sight 
o’ work to do, and can’t give much time; what 
with his burying, and marrying, and christening, 
and church, and sermons, he’s his hands full: and 


can’t be always dawdling al out a poor old body like 














“ Why does she not go into the workhouse ?” 

“ She don’t like the notion, and we don’t like it 
for her. No, while we've a bit to give, she shall 
bide as she is.” 

Such cases as the above are common enough ia 
the country; and is there not another field among 
them for woman’s handiwork! When our child- 
ren, mothers, sisters have any simple ailmest 
which lays them on a bed of sickness for a week 
or fortnight, we crowd round them with books, 
tales of passing events, everything which will be 
guile the tedium of an hour. Yet poor bed-riddes 
creatures may live on, almost at the very door, us- 
heeded in theig solitary sorrow. There is a strong 
prejudice among them against the workhouse, and 
they would suffer much before they would take 
shelter within the walls of the union. They cm 
obtain some slight out-of-door relief, it is true, 
which will contribute to the mere temporal wants; 
but poor people, as well as rich, require food fe 
the mind, sympathy, kindness, conversation, asd 
all this is not provided for them by parochial 
authorities, or doled out from the coffers fe 
pauper relief. It must come from those who hare 
the leisure, and the will to bestow it. And 
man is tle proper almoner for relief of this kisé 
Who so fitting to wander round, aud soothe the 
bed of decrepitude or sickness ? 

The paucity of occupation for the women d 
England (those of an educated class), is an ackno® 
ledged and often repeated fact. The single refuge 


for them from want and inactivity, (the proler 
_ sion of governess) is miserably overdone. It seems 


deplorable that while so many human beings are@ 
the one hand wanting care, and on the other ® 
many seeking occupation, that some method cansét 
be found of making each class beneficially uselt 
to the other, and in fact, bringing them 

in mutually advantageous juxta-position. 

why may not visiting the poor become a me* 
uerated profession for the women of England, # 
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WOMAN AND 


sre compelled to earn a livelihood for them- 
selves? ‘i cif 

An advertisement, (which in nearly similar 
detail bas been frequently repeated) appeared in 
the public papers lately, to the effect that “a lady 
would be willing to teach the rudiments of English, 

er with music, drawing, and two or three 
continental languages for sixpence per hour! Now 
suppose that unfortunate woman to be lucky enough 
to obtain eight hours teaching per day—eight hours 
hard mental labour, in addition to the physical 
exertion of walking from place to place to obtain it 
—for 6d. per hour wili not permit even omnibus 
hire—she would only be able to gain 4s. per day, 
£1 4s. per week; £62 8s. per year! And she 
must never have a cold, or a head-ache, or feel 
weary, and unable to attend to her duties, or this, 
her hard-earned income, will suffer considerable 
diminution. She must be always strong, and well, 
and up to the mark, for she cannot affurd to be 
otherwise. And even the uncertainty of her posi- 
tion must not fret or chafe her; she must put up 
with impertinence, vulgarity, inattention, and un- 
kinduess—bear all with an unruffled brow, or the 
penalty will be the loss of sixpence per hour.’ 

And when with an aching heart, and an aching 
head, she has earned this immense sum of £62 8s. 
per annum, what must she do with it? Put it 
away for the time when old age coming on will 
prevent even this gain ? 

Nothing of the kind—to no such purpose can it 
be applied. The governess must dress and lodge 
asagentlewoman. She must eat and drink, for 
she isa human being, although the woman who 
lately sent a poor creature to France when in a 
dying state, did not seem to be aware of the fact. 
She must purchase and pay for the numberless 
little items of daily use—and t!.en, when all her 
expeuses are defrayed, she may put by the residue 
of her fortune for the future. 

Now, if we had either colleges or institutions, 
where the educated poor of England could be 
organised into the systematic care of the unedu- 
cated poor, remunerated situations being also pro- 
vided for them, the blessing to each class would be 
twofold. Congenial occupation, and one of which 
the tendency would be to raise the mind to some- 
thing higher than the useful aim bat mere drudgery 
of teaching would be afforded to hundreds. They 





"ould uo longer have to fear the loss, from the | 
faprice of their employers, of the miserable guerdon 
for their services, or tremble lest their daily bread 
uld, from some cause or other, fail them. Their 
Pesition, too, would be recognised, and the last 
though not least advantage obtained, would be a 
reef to the governess market; thus, a mart being 
Porided for the superfluous stock, the remnant | 
vould fetch its true value. 
tall this cannot be managedwithout money ; _ 
Beruesses cannot afford to sacrifice even the 
stpence per hour, without receiving an equivalent. 
lastitutions cannot be founded without money ; 
‘alaries cannot be paid without money ; all potent 
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money ! which in this land of ours seems to be the 
main spring of every project, whether good or bad. 

But where we can collect our millions for objects 
of public charity, our thousands and tens of 
thousands for deluged Frenchmen and other 
sufferers, and our hundreds for public testimonials 
and public statues, monuments to the vanity of 
man, we can surely find something wherewithal to 
relieve the poor gentlewomen of England, and send 
them forth to reflect on others, whose lot may be 
even darker than their own, the light of that bene- 
volence which has shone on their gloomy path of 
life. 

It is very well known that the under-paid clergy 
of the provinces have work assigned to them ia 
exactly an inverse ratio to their pay—i. ¢., they 
are under-paid aud over-worked, (perhaps it is the 
reverse with others of the profession, who are 
over-paid and uader-worked) —however, these men 
require assistance in their clerical duties. They 
have “not time,’’ they tell you, and with truth, to 
attend properly to the poor people under their 
charge. Without going into the statistics of the 
case, this may be received as an acknowledged fact. 
They want help, and they cannot get help. Now, 
the poor guverness, the woman who has known 
care and sorrow herself, would be the very person 
for such work as this. A certain amount of edu- 
cation is necessary, too, for the poor have an 
involuntary and unconscious respect for education. 
An educated person will do much more with them 
than one who is uneducated; education, strangely 
enough, seems to establish a sympathy for itself 
with ignorance; but then it must be combiue/ 
with benevolence and kindly feeling. 

Among those who, from being placed in circum- 
stances of ease and affluence might, if they pleased, 
be a blessing among the poor, there are few, as has 
before been said, who care to be so. Under some 
circumstances, indeed, it has happened that the 
young ladies of a village, or in the neighbourhood 
of a village, have become suddenly and actively 
benevolent ; but in such a case—it is an inexplica- 
ble fact—there has generally happened to be a 
young and unmarried clergyman. It is perfectly 
astounding to call to mind the wouderful changes 
which have resulted in various districts from the 
removal of an old married clergyman, and the suc- 
cession of one young, unmarried, and good looking! 
A peculiar blessing seems to rest on good- 


looking bachelor pastors, and if, in addition to their 


good looks, they have a comfortable little inde- 
pendence besides the curacy, their influence is 
increased ten-fold. 

Then erewhile gay votaries of the world become 
religious devotees. Ball dresses are given away, 
and the sober silk and plein straw bonnet (always 
of a modern and becoming shape) donned. “ The 
world” is talked of as a great nasty reptile; a 
crocodile, or shark, or something else whieh is 
always standing with its ravening jaws wide open 
to snap up unwary victims. The Church is in the 
ascendant, shining with the reflected lustre of the 
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“young clergyman.” Gaiety is eschewed as a 
foible of the past ; little unwashed children, with 
dirty frocks and dirtier faccs, beforetimes objects 
of aversion, suddenly become paramount objects of 
interest. The graphic account from some in- 
fatuated mother’s lips of how Tommy tumbled into 
the washing tub, and caught cold, and was bad of 
the fever three months; or how Teddy pulled a 
kettle of boiling water over him, and was smothered 
in flour to stop the pain, is listened to with oracu- 
lar attention—all through the “ young clergyman.” 

Once, in a district which was under the super- 
intendence of a young clergyman, bronchitis, during 
the inclemency of the winter, made its appearance, 
and raged with extreme violence. Children and 
adults were carried off, and the severity of the 
weather increasing, it was feared that others would 
follow to the grave. At this crisis of the disease 
six of the most actively charitable young ladies 
called a privy council. The mighty subject of their 
debate none knew, but as the result, two of them 
journeyed to the neighbouring town and returned 
laden with a large parcel, and a box followed. 
Through the stupidity of the messenger it trans- 
pired that the box contained black currant jeliy. 
The murder of the jelly was out, and could not 
be driven in again; but the parcel—that was a 
mystery still, and a growing mystery, too—for the 
six charitables now shut themselves up in a little 
upper room alone with the mysterious package all 
day. But secresy is not for man or woman either. 
A provoking housemaid, who was perfectly devoid 
of sentiment or romance, and had no appreciation 
whatever for mystery, betrayed the fact cf the con- 
tents of the parcel being flannel. “I wish,” she 
said to her “compagnon de voyage,” the cook, “I 
wish them young ladies had done with their cut- 
ting and sewing ; the bits of thread and flannel is all 
over the staircase.’’ Good girls! flannel was the 
mystery! jelly the fag-end of it!—flannel for the 
poor—jelly, also, for the poor!—and the gentle 
girls were no doubt pricking their delicate fingers 
in the service of the poor! A week passed, and 
then these worthy sempstresses emerged from the 
scene of their labour, bearing with them two very 
neatly secured parcels, directed to ; and, of 
course, it was quite right to send the things as they 
were directed, to the almoner of the poor; he knew 
how to distribute the gifts. Well, but what did 
those parcels contain ?—what was the produce of 
the six days’ labour ?—-what good came of them to 
the want-pinched poor of the village? Why, 
really none ; they were not for the poor at all. 
The produce of the six days’ labour was six very 
beautifully made, cut, bound, and stitched flannel 
waistcoats for the clergyman’'s bodily comfort and 
safety—and the currant jelly was destined also 
to eradicate his very slight cold. 

But to turn to a second phasecf woman's charity. 
A lady, one of those women who, in their sterling 
philanthropy, rise so immeasurably above the gcne- 
rality of their sex, devoted herself exclusively to 
the scrvice of her God. Both in the quiet cottage 
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of the peasant, and in the nearer sphere of her o, 
home, her Christian character was seen and fel:, 
Hers was no newly fledged nestling of charity ; sy 
worked for God’s creatures, because He had toy 
her to do so—she served them out of gratitud 
and love to Him. Her example had the effect y 
making a younger sister wish to follow it. “My. 
garet,”” she said, “I wish you would let me 
with you tothe village.” Margaret smiled—* Ay 
what would you say or do if I did,” she replied, 
“ T don’t know,” was the answer; and then Myr. 
garet smiled again. “ Don’t-know-philosoply 
won't do in a cottage, Mary,” she replied, “yo 
must know how to speak to poor people before yo 
can be safely entrusted with the task, and you e 
only know by thinking over and studying their wanis 
both temporal and spiritual, and your requiremenis 
for supplying those wants. You cannot help m 
yet; at present you would undo much that ha 
been done, perhaps, but you can give your mind ty 
the work—you can begin to qualify yourself fo 
helping me some day, and I will teach you how ts 
do this.” 

She was right; it requires judgment and knov. 
ledge beneficially to visit the poor. Young ladies 
may be able to make flannel waistcoats without 
either of these attributes, but they cannot speak 
words of hope to the weary labourers of life unles 
they have a solid earnestness of purpose in th 
work, and a full knowledge of how that wok 
should be performed. Training of some kind ts 
this, as to every other useful end, is necessary, 

It is a very serious consideration to the femak 
working classes of England, whether they be of tle 
country or the town, of the educated or uneducated, 
that so few trades are open to women, Te 
supply of domestic servants far exceeds the de- 
mand, but not the supply of good domestic scrvanls. 
That is another matter still. In London abe 
statistics say that at Icast five thousand of thi 
class, and of some character and kind, are always 
out of place. There are more milliners and éree 
makers than can readily obtain work—the sam 
statemeat holds good with regard to laundresss; 
and as to the common sempstress, we have instants 
which prove how their labour will scarcely bring4 
sufficicut remuneration to support life. 


With fingers weary and worn, with eyelids heavy and red, 
A woman sat in unwomanly rags, plying the needles 
thread, 


is no romantic or fanciful description, but facts 
daily occurrence prove its truth. 

“But,” some may say, “why if the trade « 
domestic servants is overdone advocate a sys 
for teaching those very things for which appare™ 
there is no market?” Why? For this reas®* 
A young woman must have occupation ; and #8 
English world stands at present the above- 
means are the only medium of occupation for 
She must learn somelow or other how to 
wash, clean; and it is much better for ber 
acquire her knowledge of these branches of ¢ 
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in a well-disciplined school, than in an 
yodisciplined household. Besides, this knowledge 
may not always be required as a marketable com- 
modity, but it must always, in any station or posi- 
tion of life, be valuable. 


Jane did not need to take a situation as cook, | 


neither had she to set up as a laundress or semp- 
stress, but she found the knowledge of these occu- 
pations which she had obtained eminently useful to 


her as a poor man’s wife; while Rachael, on the | 
contrary, lacking them, proved rather the bane | 
| stance, being deemed the gayest holiday attire, or 


than the blessing of the husband who had chosen 
her from all the world to be his help-mcet. 

The truth is, that. in the majority of cases, 
whether in the humbler or richer grades of society, 
the main purport of woman’s life is forgotten. 
Let her be either the poor servant who is dragged 
up somehow through childhood, and then turned 
out into the world to seck her bread how and 
where she may; or the more favoured child of 
fortune, who is nursed up through her childhood, 
and then virtually turned out into the world, also 
to seek her livelihood (for what is an establish- 
ment but a livelihood) one truth remains the 
same, that almost all are reared simply ¢o live, — 
somehow or other to live; and they are not taught 
the great lesson, that life was bestowed on 
then by their Creator, as a talent, to be applied to 
a useful earnest purpose, and then returned to him 
when its work on earth was done. 

The responsibility of the peasant woman, in hér 


simple aspect of woman, is as great as that of the~ 


most potent crowned head of Europe. Her care 
of her children, her duty to her husband, her duty 
to her neighbour, the account she must give to her 
God, are all as sacred obligations on her as if she 
were empress or queen. Yet who thinks thus of 
the poor unlettered peasant ? A mere unit in the 
world, a cypher in existence—a ereature who is 
considered an encumbrance of society—a being to 
swell the number of paupers in each parish, and 
increase the yearly poor rate. 

But enough of England and England's women 
forthe present. England is but a small spot of the 
peopled globe after all, though an important one to 
us. The inhabitants of other countries, as mem- 
bers with us of the great human family, deserve 
eur notice ; besides *‘ varicty” is said to be the 
very “ soul of beauty’’—so, acting on this assertion, 
we invoke variety, and putting on the seven 
leagued boots of “ Hop-’o-my-thumb,” take a very 
long step, and find ourselves in Africa. 

Dr. Livingstone’s interesting and able work 
sves us an insight into the manners and customs 
of many inhabitants of that country. Under the 

ming sun of Central Africa, amid its arid plains, 
tnd on the borders of its wide spreading rivers, 
Cwell thousands upon thousands of active human 

ings, of like passions, wants, and feelings to our 
rn; yet life with them wears a strangely different 
“pect. Iznorant of the observances of the civilized 
¥orld, unacquainted with the conventionalities of 
went, these children of nature act in accord- 
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ance with her dictates alone, and a purely natural 
mode of existence is the result, 

The many domestic cares which press so heavily 
on the English peasant, are unknown to the 
women of the same class—the cultivators of the 
soil in Africa. Clothing, which to the former is so 
important an object, is to the latter a mere super- 
fluity. The wardrobe of an African woman is 
never complicated in its detail, and in some districts 
of that country it is entirely dispensed with, a 
greasy covering of butter, or some other oily sub- 


the choicest court suit. Among some tribes the 
dress is limited to a bunch of rushes, and a few 
beads or rings hung about the person; while others 
adopt a petticoat made of the skin of some wild 
animal, and a covering for the shoulders of the same, 
both of which, of course, are readily and easily ob- 
tained. Thus theclothing of an African peasant costs 
her n¢ither time, nor thought, nor money, all of 
which must be expended by the Englishwoman, 
before her cotton gown can be fitted to her back. 

Then again, as to food. ‘The meadow and the 
forest furnish plenty of meat for the spear of the 
hunter. The zebra, giraffe, buffalo, and other wild 
game abound, and those who care to take them 
may have food in aburdance. It is the province 
of the husband to furnish the larder of the African 
wife with meat, and therefore it is his fault if the 
supply ever runs short. No need of asking credit 
at the butcher’s shop! No ueed of running out 
on the Saturday night with the hard earned 
shilling to buy the miserable bit for the Sunday's 
dinner! Nature provides,food for man; he has 
only to stretch out his hand and secure it. Bread 
with the African, as with us, forms a staple article 
of dict, and it is the duty of the woman to prepare 
it for use. She begins this operation either by 
grinding the corn herself, or getting it ground for 
her; then, when ber dough is mixed and made, 
comes the process of baking, and this is accom- 
plished in a simple manner. Either a large hole 
is scooped out of au ant-hill, capable of containing 
the bread, to the mouth of which a stone is rolled 
by way of a door, or a fire is made on a level picce 
of ground; and sometimes the suu alone does the 
baker’s work. The African housewife has not to 
run to and from the oven like poor Jane; neither 
has she to appeal to a stingy landlord for the con- 
struction of one at. home—she laughs at ail land- 
lords and baking-houses, for her native soil is ever 
heated to her use, and with a little artificial help 
does her work well. Roots, and vegetables, and 
fruits, too, all grow abundantly, and form whole- 
some and nutritious articles of diet. 

And—there are no old maids in Africa. The 
spinster sisterhood, so terrible a bug-bear to the 
matrimonially disposed female inhabitants of our 
land, does not exist in Africa, because polygamy 
is in force. A woman may not have a husband 
all to herself, bat she may share one with several 
other women, and as all the wives of au African 


hold the same posyion in his household, unless be 
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be a chieftain or a very exalted person, there is 
less bickering or jealousy than in other polygamous 
countries, where one is elevated to a superiority 
over the others. Buta chieftain has always one 
favourite wife, who lives in a hut by herself, and 
enjoys extended privileges; and moreover the 
esteem in which she is held is remembered even 
after her death, for it is customary on the occur- 
rence of the decease of this favoured lady, for Ler 
hut, garden, and other tenements to be immediately 
evacuated, and allowed to remain a decaying 
monument to ber worth. None other must live 
there, none other occupy that which she has oc- 
cupied ; it is held sacred to uer memory ever after- 
wards. Among those African tribes, who live 
either in the desert or at a distance from great 
rivers, the duty of carrying water is, perhaps, the 
most arduous a woman has to perform, as vast 
tracks of land have frequently to be passed before 
it can be found. The women, who act as water 
carriers, take with them a large number of ostrich 
egg-shells with a hole at each end, and slinging 
them on to their backs by means of a net, decamp 
on their search for the necessary liquid. When 
this search has been fortunate, the egg-shells are 
all filled with the precious fluid and carried home ; 
but the treasure, (for treasure it is) like all other 
treasures, brings care with it—and even when ob- 
tained, there is almost as much trouble in keeping 
as there was in getting it, for the philantbropy, 
which would render “theft’’ a myth, is not as yet 
established in Africa. So the African peasant has 
to hide the water, she bas walked so far to get, 
that she may after all have obtained it for her own 
use, and not for that of others, and as cupboards, 
and shelves, and lock-up places, do not form any 
part of the fixtures of her hut, she has nothing to 
aid her in her hiding; but her own old friend 
‘ Mother Earth,’—therefore, to Mother Earth she 
goes, and digging a deep hole, either inside her hut 
or near it on the outside, there deposits her 
treasure ; sometimes she even lights a fire over the 
place, the more completely to ward off suspicion. 
Dr. Livingstone tells us that there is an initiatory 
ceremony connected with the carrying of water. 
Young women are regularly drilled to the process, 
and inured to the fatigue by being compelled to 
bear large pots of water for stated and increasing 
distances. During this performance they are clad 
in a dress made of ropes of alternate pumpkin-seed 
and bits of reed, strung together and wound round 
the body in a figure of eight fashion. Wherefore, 
ths dress is adopted, he does not say, but it seems 
to be part of the ceremonial. An old woman pre- 
sides over this initiation of the young, which does 
not appear to be conducted on the most gentle 
principles, for marks of burning charcoal are fre- 
quently seen on the fore-arms of those who under- 
go the ordeal—this, itis imagined, is adopted as 
another mode of testing their powers of endurance. 

Physical courage, under all circumstarces, seems 
to be particularly insisted on and admired among 








the African women. A mother will address her 
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child with the words, “ Ma is a woman, and Wome, 
never cry.” Physical pain must be met withoy 
a complaint, fatigue of body borne without , 
murmur. 

One custom which they still observe, seems ty 
bear a strange affinity to that once existent a 
the Jews. On the death of a chieftain, it is usual 
for his son to take his wives—the children in sue) 
a ease being considered brothers. When an elder 
brother dies, the same thing occurs in respect of 
his wives, the brother next in age takes them, and 
the children that may be born of these women he 
calls his brothers also. 

But the strange race of Amazons, the chief- 
tainesses of these climes, deserves a special notiee, 
Undaunted in physical courage, unflinching in toil or 
fatigue, glorying in those acts which would scar 
other women, they seem scarcely to belong to 
either sex. Forsaking their natural province 4s 
the “ help ” meet for man, they boldly stand forth 
as his equal in strength, his ruler, sovercign ; and 
asserting both mental and physical superiority, de. 
mand from him in every position of life, whether 
that of husband, subject, or child, perfect and entire 
submission. We have our English Queen, and she 
holds her position as Queen, without forgetting 
that of woman; but the African chieftainess seems 
to disdain the natural attributes of her own sex, 
and cares only to emulate those which belong to 
the other. 

Neither do these Amazonian ladies allow it to 
be supposed that their authority is merely nomi- 
nal. Their will is an incontrovertible and pal- 
pable fact, and they prove it to be so, by be- 
labouring those who linger in obeying their com- 
mands, should the disobedient belong to the lower 
grade, or enforcing their wishes by other means, 
should they be in the upper ranks of African 
scciety—for society has its distinctions even 
there. 

On one occasion, which will serve as an ex- 
ample of the peremptory nature of these ladies, Dr. 
Livingstone, accompanied a warrior dame of sove 
reign rule, named Manenko, to visit her uncle, 
who was also a chieftain. This chieftain, on the 
advent of the doctor, became troubled witha 
strange complaint. He signified the same to his 
people, who again took the report to Livingstone, 
Stating, that ‘“Sbinte’s (the chief’s) mouth was 
bitter for want of ox-flesh!’’ It was certainly 
very odd, that the complaint and the remedy 
should both arrive at the same time, for Dr. 
Livingstone had some oxen ready for slaughtering 
with him. However, the remedy was at 
and being at hand, was applied, the chief reeeit 

ing for the cure of his bitter mouth the presest 
of a whole ox! 

Little did the doctor dream of the wrath be 
was drawing down on him; little did he imagiae 
the storm which the gift of the ox would raise 
An ox, a whole ox, given to Shiute! it was o@ 
to be tolerated, and the outraged Manenko 
protested against it. “The white man was hers 
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she said, “ she had brought him—he was her’s, | 
and the ox was her's too.’” She followed up this | 
ic by the very decided measure of sending her | 
servants for the four footed object of dispute, | 
which she caused to be slaughtered, and then she 
ted her uncle with a leg only, keeping the 
remainder of the animal for herself—an arrange- 
ment which, notwithstanding the existence of 
the “bitter mouth,” Shinte was compelled to ac- 
quiesce in patiently. : 

But although these ~strong-minded sisters of 
the gentler sex are so indifferent to the comforts 
or discomforts, fatigue or ease, of their outward 
lives, they are not above some of the other weak- 
nesses of humanity. Danger is to be met boldly 
when it does come, but it is to be coaxed and 
wheedled away, if possible, by surreptitious means 
—by philtres, and charms, and potions ; hence, 
when Manenko, the Amazonian Manenko, set 
forth on her expeditious, with danger, or even the 
prospect of danger, glimmering in the distance, 
her denuded person was protected by different 
medicines which were bung round it, while charms 
and incantations were muttered over her. Oue 
would have thought that the fearless chieftainess 
would have scorned such puny means cf safety. 

That her authority was exerted as peremptorily 
in her domestic as in her public character, we 
may gather from the following circumstance, which 
occurred during the same expedition. Manenko, 
it must be remembered, is merely a picture of 
others of her class. As her mode of life, so was 
theirs ; in describing her power, the power of the 
whole race is told. And here, it must be re- 
marked, that these strong-minded ladies, disdain- 
ing even the little peculiarity of modesty which we, 
with our anti-Anazonian notions, hold to be the 
attribute and charm of the sex, think it no shame, 
to avail themselves of the custom of polygamy, 
and take a diversity of husbands, as husbands in 
their turn provide themselves with a multiplicity 
of wives. Whether Manenko acted on this prin- 
ciple or not we are not told ; but, at any rate, we 
know that she had one husband (if not more), and 
his name was Sambanza. 

Sambanza was a thirsty soul—a very thirsty 
soul, probably—for even the wholesome dread of 
his wife could not always keep him from indulging 
in bis potations when temptation came in his way. 

Now it chanced that during the journey of Dr. 
Livingstone, guides were required. Of course 
Manenko did not hesitate about sending her hus- 
band on that or any other errand which it pleased 
her chieftainship to have performed. So she 
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despatched him on the mission of seeking and re- 
turning with these necessary pilots of the road. 

¢went; but woeful to relate, temptation met him 
on the road—met him in a fascinating shape—in 
the form of “mead!” Sambanza was weak, and 
the mead was strong; he drank, and drank, and 
then, with a staggering step and drunken gait, but 
Without the guiding authorities for whom he had 

sent, he returned. 





| displayed in all her finery, for the purpose of 
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And the chieftainess! She did not ery, or 
wring her hands, or look disgusted, and feel 
herself a miserable woman, as an English matron 
would; she was above all these little demounstra- 
tions of weakness; she looked at her inebriated 
lord, and then, with strong-minded independence, 


eschewing disgust as a foible, coolly bundled him 


into the hut, and put him to bed. 

But all the female recipients of chieftain houours 
are not as well calculated to bear them as the 
masculine Manenko. There is an account of one, 
not so eccentric a person as the above named, 
certainly, but much more feminine, who inherited 
the chieftainship on the death of her father. 
But this was not to her taste. Gentle and timid 
in nature, she shrank from its stern, harsh duties, 
“Tam only your chief,” she said to her people, 
“because my father willed that I should be so, 
I would rather have reared up my children, as 
other women do, than have been what I am 
now.” 

As the doctor progressed northwards in his 
route, he met with some more of these energetic 
ladies. One of them, named Nyakalonga, was 
particularly civil, and disinterested in her frieud- 
ship, and not only presented him with a meal of 
manioc roots, ground nuts, and fowl; but abso- 
lutely offered to send her people to the next 
village for him, and did send her son, without 
requiring any payment for the service. This latter 
circumstance, of remuneration not being required 
in this instance, leads to the conclusion that these 
female chiefs did generally expect to get value for 
the attention they bestowed. 

In the more northerly district of Angola, the 
habits of the people undergo a slight change. A 
small amount of clothing is worn, and it is partly, 
perhaps, in consequence of this, that the women 
spend a great portion of their time in spinning; 
for spinning and clothing seem to bear reference 
the one to the other. Probably their intercourse 
with the Portuguese settlers has engrafted some 
small twig of civilisation on their rooted stem of 
barbarism, for we find embryo ceremonics and 
observances about them, which, although essen- 
tially barbarian, still have a glimmer of the civi- 
lised world. For instance, in regard to marriage, 
the principal aim of woman's life, both among the 
civilised and uncivilised countries of the earth : 
When a maiden of the Angola territory is about to 
enter into the nuptial state, she is, for a few days, 
kept in solitude—i. ¢., she lives in a hut by her- 
self, is anointed with various unguents, and is the 
subject of several incantations which are sup- 
posed to invoke future prosperity. ‘This is the 
first scene {of the drama; and now comes the 
second, when she appears in another hut, adorned 
in the richest clothing and ornaments which her 
relatives can serape together, these probably con- 
sisting of a piece of cotton print, together wi 
some beads, shells, feathers, and ings. 
After this, she is taken to some public place, 
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ceiving the visits and presents of her friends. Her 

next move is to the residence of her husband, 

where she sinks down into her ultimate fate, and 

forms one of a motley company of wives. The 

wedding festivities are kept up for several days, to 
the honour of the bride, and the amusement of 
her friends. 

Various people have various notions about 
beauty. The Cashmerian puts a ring through her 
nose, and the Englishwoman puts it through her 
ear instead, and each considers it an adornment. 
The North American Indian paints his face and 
tattoes his body, and the Siamese beauty decks her 
tuft of hair with a garland of flowers; and both 
American aod Siamese thinks him or herself very 
well got up. But although some or all of these 
notions are barbarian in their nature, there is a 
tribe in Southern Africa which holds and enforces 
a custom, thinking thereby to produce an extended 
degree of beauty, which is more senseless than 
either. 

Among the Botaka, a tribe settled to the S. W. 
of Angola, the upper teeth of the front jaw are 
considered a deformity, and being thus looked on, 
are invariably removed—knocked out, in fact, as 
soon as the boy or girl, as the case may be, is 
sufficiently matured for the operation to be per- 
formed. One of the chiefs of this race, sensible 
of the folly of this absurd practice, tried to discoun- 
tenance its performance, and instituted punish- 
ments for those who persisted in it; but his laws 
and precepts to this effect were futile—still were 
the toothless gums seen everywhere—although no 
one had ever performed the operation of removal. 
The fabled “cat” which always breaks all the 
crockery of the household, must have done it, for 
none of the tribe would ever confess to the fact. 
From the days of Eve, to the time of the fair 
IIclen of Trojan memory, and on to our present 
day, woman has had a bulky load of sins laid to 
her charge; and therefore it is no wonder that the 
absence of the front teeth among the Batokian race 
may also be put down at her door. The follow- 
ing is the reason given for the custom. 

It happened, say they, once on a time thata 
chicftain and his wife began, as many other chief- 
tains and wives, both civilised and uncivilised, do— 
to quarrel. We must imagine that the gentleman 
was getting the better of his wife, for it is recorded 
that the irate lady resorted to her teeth as a means 
of defence, and bit her husband’s hand. And he 
—instead of mildly arguing with her, and saying, 
‘*my dear, pray restrain your unwise demonstration 
of temper”—what did he do? Withan unbecom- 
ing want of gallantry he ordered all her front teeth 
to be knocked out, as a fitting punishment for her 
offence. The men of his tribe, probably fearing 
the influence of royal example, practised the same 
experiment on their owu wives, and reduced them 
in appearance to a set of toothless old women. 
Dr. Livingstone very wisely remarks, that although 
this legend might account for the process being 
goue through by the female part of the community, 
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it would not explain the cause of the absence y 
teeth among the men. 

Such, then, is the condition of the aboriging 
female inhabitants of the central and souther 
African lands, both in the hove! and the 
The hut of the chieftainess must be looked oj, 
the light of a royal residence—it is at any rate th 
seat of royalty; and if the African chieftainey 
has neither her diamonds, her crowns, her sceptre, 
nor all the other baubles of the royal state, she be 
the power, at any rate—and that is something 





| tangible and valuable—and she has the name, 


which is an intangible something — or sxothia 
rather. But the African chieftainess is no gilded 
idol, set up for the people to stare at and be amused 
with, the nominal ruler of her people only ; she is 
a queen in substance, her will is law, neith 
councillor nor statesman is permitted to advis. 
Manenko would very soon have put an end to ali 
interference, both by the volubility of her tongu 
and the “ power of her elbow.” 

The simple peasant woman, *the mere cultivate 
of the soil in Africa, at the first glance, seems to 
hold a more enviable position than the women od 
the same class in England. She has plenty of 
food, or, at any rate, she can get it with very litte 
trouble ; and then, her wardrobe being primitive, 
neither expensive nor difficult to provide, is m 
source of anxiety to her. But when we look mor 
closely into the position of the two its aspert 
changes. The hut of the savage must often bea 
secne of miserable squalor, from the very absence 
of that civilisation, which in its train brings» 
many drags on the poor English peasant’s pare 
and time—and, again, what is there in the Afriem 
home, what principle of life and truth to check th 
untrained passions of the human heart ?—and they 
rage fiercely among those children of a tropicd 
clime. ‘The very life of ease and indolence thes 
lead rears every evil tendency of the characte 
into maturity—hence, the guile, deceit, lying, aud 
treachery too common among the savage nations & 
the earth. The Englishwoman may have to te 
for her hard-earned crust. She may see litt 
starving faces looking to her for the bread sk 
cannot give them, and hear the plaintive ery d 
want from those whom she would have laid dom 
her life to help; but through all her trials and sm 
rows she knows that she has one unfailing fries, 
and in her rugged walk of life she can look up® 
Him and say, “Lord, stay me with thine bas! 
through all.” This great happiness falls not to th 
lot of the heathen African. She eats, she drioks 
she lies down to sleep, and rises to go through 
same monotonous routine of daily duties, to em 
again the same course of mere animal existes®, 
until, when life has worn its long-drawn t 
away, and it snaps at last, what is there herealte 
for her? It is not for man to say. : 

Even those who hold the first secular piace ® 
the tribe, the chieftainesses, are they ia # 
enviable position? Perhaps some stroug-misé 
ladies of the present day, who stand up for the® 
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of women, may answer “ yes,” and may 
so far as to maintain that it must be a very 


‘alightful thing to dispense with the conventionali- | 


ties of bonnets and shawls—(perhaps they would 
advocate Manenko’s costume in all its particulars) 
_-and start oa long pedestrian expeditions without 
the encumbrance of some male friend as escort, or 
the thought of whether it were proper or not to go 
alone. No doubt the African life suited Manenko ; 
she had been born to it, and she knew none better. 
It sounds a pleasant state of existence enough 
when we read of the magnificent woods, and the 
forests, and the warm sunshine, with the birds and 
flowers, and every other adjunct of beauty; but there 


| must be countless miseries and annoyances in the 
| life of a savage. 
Civilisation brings its sorrows, cares, and trou- 
_ bles ; but it offers the palliation for them all as well. 
And if the climate of our island, and the circum- 
stances of au English life, do make food and cloth- 
ing for the poor a subject of thoughtful care, are 
| there not thousands of England’s women who could, 
if they pleased, supply their wants? The dockleaf 
grows beside the nettle, the antidote near to the 
poison, and affluence walks side by side with 
poverty. The remedy is provided : its application 
only is needed to cure the wound. 








ON RECEIVING A LETTER WITH A LCCK OF HAIR. 


By W. Locker, Author of “ London Lyrics.” 


And you were false, and, if I’m free, 
I still would be the slave of yore, 
Then joined our years were thirty-three, 
And now—Yes! now I'm thirty-four ! 
And though you loved your pony well 
I sometimes hope you liked me better,— 
How sad to see she’s learnt to spel!, 
Who always dropt one t in letéer! 


Bright season! why will memory 
Still haunt the path our rambles took— 
The sparrow’s nest that made you cry— 
The lilies captured in the brook. 
I lifted you from side to side, 
You seemed as light as that poor sparrow, 
I know who wished it twice as wide— 
I think you thought it rather narrow! 


Bright season! yes! but, reasonless, 
I fancied like the young, the gay, 
So vast a wealth of happiness 
Could never, never, pass away ; 
We sighed (as lovers used to sigh) 
And, just as I was getting bolder, 
You went and married somebody !— 
And now we're both a trifle older! 


As year succeeds to year, the more 
Imperfect life’s fruition seems, 

Our dreams, if bright as those of yore, 
Are not the same enchanting dreams. 

The future frowns—a curtain there, 
Conceals that land of the uncertain ; 

We quake, yet do not seem to care, 
E’en if we could, to raise the curtain. 


When simple joys and youth have flown, 
Are purer aspirations vain ? 

Ah, no! though frailty bear us down 
Oft failing we will strive again. 

And jest and folly, whether seen 
Beneath a chimney or a steeple— 

At mine—at thine—our own, I mean, 
As well as that of other people! 


They cannot be complete in aught 
Who are not humourously prone, 
A man without a merry thought 
Can hardly have a funny bone! 
To state I hate your solemn men 
Might be a somewhat strong assertion : 
I have blue devils now and then, 
But make them dance for my diversion ! 


And here's your letter debonair,— 

“My friend, my dear old friend of yore,""— 
And is this curl your daughter's hair? 

I've seen the golden hue before ! 
Are we the pair that used to pass 

Long days beneath the chestnuts shady ? 
You then were such a pretty lass— 

I'm told you're now as fair a lady! 


I then was fond—you then were free, 

And though sweet ties are round you knit— 
And, though this is a verse from me, 

Pray do not be averse from it. 
A preaching vein your bard has vext, 

And this poor rhyme (the Fates determine) 
Without a parson or a text, 

Has proved a rather sorry sermon ! 














































PERSIA AND 


Or Persia, the land of mingled reality and fiction, 
of mythic lore and highly coloured truth, we know 
but little. While the history of other countries is 
read, that of Persia is either disregarded, or dis- 
cussed in its poetical aspect only. The Persian 
chroniclers of otker times have woven a garland 
of flowered fiction around the sober stem of truth, 
until the latter is almost hidden under the bright 
blossoms of the former. But flowery garlands fade 
and die, and tales of fiction disappear, while facts 
of stern reality remain a lasting bulwark for his- 
tory to rear itself against. 

The Persian campaign of recent years has brought 
that country before the notice of the public, while 
the circumstance of its having been the scene of 
the military exploits of Generals Havelock and 
Outram lends it additional intere-t with us. 

But to revert to the ancient history of Persia, 
which, as being interwoven with the events of 
modern times, is worthy of attention. Were we 
to credit the statements of Persian historians, we 
shoul | date the creation of their country antecedent 
to that of other nations of the globe; but the 
fabulous race of peris, dives, and monsters, with 
which they have chosen to people their land, teach 
us exactly how much: reliance to place on their 
statements, when they appear to be at variance 
with probability. 

Yet, although we may not acknowledge all their 
claims to antiquity, we know their monarchy to be 
of very ancient date. Persian historians affirm 
that the empire was founded three thousand years 
after the creation of the world; but then, to ascer- 
tain the date they would give to the birth of the 
empire, we should go still farther back, and inquire 
the age they assign to the world itself. 

Since the days when Daniel wrote his prophecy, 
and the Jewish Esther was raised to share the 
Persian monarch’s throne, the boundaries of the 
kingdom have been considerably extended. The 
ancient rame of the country was Iran, and by that 
name, both in ancient as in modern times, is it 
known and spoken of. The original inhabitants of 
Persia were a simple, hardy race of shepherds and 
mountaineers, unskilled in the arts or refinements 
of civilisation. They were inured to hardship and 
privation, and capable of enduring great and pro- 
longed fatigue. At first they were known under 
the name of Parsw, and the province in which they 
dwelt was named Persis. Their early history, like 
that of other countries, is a mere account of suc- 
cessive conquests and defeats, of the accession and 
overthrow of various dynasties. In the year B.c. 
331, Alexander of Macedon, as is well known, sub- 
jected Persia to his yoke. 

Before the accession of Cyrus, who was virtually 
the founder of the Persian empire, the country 
was in great measure subject to the Medes; but 
this monarch, succeeding to the throne, took the 





THE PERSIANS. 


| government on himself, and established permanes 
political institutions. The form of Persian gover. 
ment has always been a despotism ; the will of th 
sovereign absolute, and his dictates incontrovertitl 
and supreme. 

The religion of Persia is supposed originally tj 
have been a belief in one God, by whose power the 
world was made and governed. Then came th 
worship of fire, and sacrifices to the sun and moon: 
but these objects of adoration appear, in the first 
instance, merely to have been regarded as emblems 
of the deity, and bowed down to as such. Th 
first of these idolatrous notions is said to have 
taken its rise in the miracle of God showing him. 
self to Moses in the burning bush. 

The Greeks and Parthians successively held Per. 
sia in subjection, and in a.p. 220 Artaxerxes, 4 
person of humble origin, but claiming descent from 
the race of Persian monarchs, wrested the scepir 
from the bands of the Parthians, ascended the 
throne himself, and established the Sassanian dy. 
nasty, which lasted 500 years. During this period 
Christianity was introduced into Persia by the 
missionaries of Syria. It was violently opposed by 
the Magi, but took root and prospered for a time, 
although many circumstances occurred to impede 
its progress, 

But Persia was now destined to become the 
possession of another race—for in the year 632 
the Arabs, under the name of Saracens, overran 
the land. Secular and ecclesiastical institutions 
were overthrown, and the Persians were compelled 
to adopt the faith of their conquerors. The Mo- 
guls, a Jartarian race, under Zengis Khan, next 
became the masters of Persia. Zengis advanced 
on the country with an army of seven hundred 
thousand men, besieged and captured its richest 
cities, and despoiled its most popu!ous provinces 
The Moguls held Persia in sway for about one 
hundred years, and from this period up to the year 
1628 we have a successive account of battles and 
defeats, until, at length, Persia again changed ils 
ownership, and bowed to Affghan sway. 

The Affghans were a collection of tribes inks 
biting a tract of dand between the Khorassan and 
the Indus. Their religion was Mohamedan. 
Persia was thus struggling against Affghan rule 
she was threatened by new and powerful enemies. 
Russia, under Peter the Great, attacked ber ® 
the one side, while Turkey assailed her on 
other. Unable to stand against such a weight 
enemies, she succumbed, and in 1725 suffered # 
terrible defeat—the Russians and Turks then pr 





posing to divide her fairest provinces between thes. 
Thus, to quote from a work entitled “ Outram 

Havelock’s Persian Campaign,” by Captain 6. . 
Hunt, the second edition of which is now beim 
the public, “ Thus, at this early period in 
history, did the Russian Caesars commence 
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tee which eventually brought them into collision 

“th France and England.” , 
We hurry over the intervening years, and passing 
on to the succession of the late Czar Nicholas, 

to inquire into the motives which may have 
induced Russia to exert her influence to destroy 
the kindly feeling which existed ere then between 
England and Persia. 

In looking at the geographical position of Persia, 

it will readily be perceived that it forms one im- 

t barrier of our East Indian dominions ; 
hence, to any inimical power, invasion through the 
Persian territory would be safe and easy. While 
friendly relations continued between England and 
Persia, the latter country acted as a safeguard to 
our Anglo-Indian possessions ; but those friendly 
feelings destroyed, Persia, so far from being a 
safeguard, became at once cither a directly aggres- 
sive power, or the high road for others who meant 
to be so. 

Again, Affghanistan forms the great bulwark of 
British India upon the Asiatic side, and the chief 

J her gg | aa tie var ie 
through Persia, the entrée to the latter country 
would also secure that of the former. 

Aud a dispute which in 1835 arose between 
Kamran, Prince of Herat—a subdivision of the 
Afghanistan kingdom—and the Shah of Persia, 
seemed to favour the designs of those who wished 
disunion between that country and England. 

The Prince of Herat had been in the habit of 
paying an annual tribute to the Shah of Persia. 
State reasons induced him to discontinue this, and 
the Shab, looking on it as his right, maintained 
that by force of arms he might enforce the pay- 
ae The ag i not MTT the ie 
of either party, but the representatives of the 
British government in Persia sought to persuade 
the Shah to abstain from any attack on Herat, 
while Russia boldly advocated aggressive measures. 

This state of things continued until the winter 
of 1836, when the Shah headed a warlike expedi 
tion against Herat. A variety of circumstances, 
tes compelled him to withdraw the Persian 
orces, 

In 1837 another expedition was projected against 
Herat, but during the preparations an envoy 
arrived from Prince Kamran, proposing an amicable 
‘rangement of the dispute. Certain conditions 
were offered, and it was further proposed that 
Eugland should act as mediator between the Persian 
and Herat governments, and compel the observance 
of the articles of the trraty, should either power 
uek to break them. Under the influence of 

‘sia, Persia refused to accept these conditions, 
and it now seemed as if her aim was the subjuga- 
“a of Herat, and its annexation to the crown of 

ria, 

Russia ow came boldly forward, and intimated 
intention of assisting Persia with a large force. 
British minister remonstrated, but in defiance 

€xpostulations the Persian army advanced 
Then the British Government, feeling 
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the importance of the place towards the security 
of India, determined to interfere, and secure its 
independence. 

There seems to have existed at this time a 
hostile feeling between England and Persia, for 
Captain Hunt, in his very able and interesting 
narrative, to which we have already referred, speaks 
of private aggressions and insults which were 
offered by the Persian soldiery to the emissaries 
of the British. Some of these were of a serious 
nature, and demanded explanation, which when 
given was always of an unsatisfactory nature. 
Russia still continued to urge Persia against 
Herat, and Persia, now acting completely under 
her advice, set the acthority of England at defiance. 
At length England, feeling that all entreaties and 
negociations were useless, took up arms in defence 
of Herat, and siznified to the Persian Government 
that if it persisted in its attack on Herat, a 
declaration of war on the part of England would 
be the consequence 

The Shah sought to gain time, but the British 
were determined, and therefore, to avoid the neces- 
sity of war with England, he broke up his camp in 
1838, abandoned the siege of Herat, and the Per- 
sian government tendered its apologies to our 
minister. But the terms of agreement which had 
been entered into during this negociation were 
again disregarded by Persia. The insults which 
had been formerly offered to British subjects 
were not only unatoned for, but fresh ones added 
rancour to the memory of the past. Indeed, it 
seemed the aim of the Persian government to offer 
as many insults as possible to the British Govern- 
ment and people. 

These, however, were all by some means or 
other smoothed away, and at last friendly rela- 
tious established once more between Persia and 
England. From this time, plots and counterplots 
went on. Russia did not slumber, and her influ- 
ence was plainly visible, when in the spring of 
1852 the Persians again advanced on Herat, and 
after some resistance, invaded, and occupied that 
place. Again negociations were entered into, and 
Persia agreed to relinquish the possession of Herat. 
The year 1855 saw the complete breach of this 
treaty, and a Persian force of 9,000 men was or- 
ganised and intended to act against the oft-disputed 
ground. This expedition took place, the inhabi- 
tants of Herat were defeated, ar.d the town besieged 
by the Persian troops. 

England's patience was exhausted at last, and 
instructions were forwarded to the Governor- 
General of India, to the effect that an adequate 
force of arms, together with the necessary means 
of transport, should be collected at Bombay, and 
be held in readiness to depart thence for the 
occupation of the Persian island of Karrack, and 
the city and district of Bushire. Negociations 
and treaties were pending until 1856, when, all 
proving futile, war was formerly declared by Eng- 
land against Persia. 

No sooner was this measure decided on than 










































































naval and military expeditions were seut to the 
Persian Gulf, Major-General Sir James Outram 
being invested with the chief command, and re- 
ceiving instructions to direct the operations in 
Persia—an efficient force, including the 78th High- 
landers, and several other regiments being placed 
at his disposal. Sir James Outram was not the 
man to keep his soldiers in idleness, and Bushire 
having fallen, he marched round the Bushire creek 
to a village some twenty-six miles distant, hoping 
soon to meet tle enemy. 

From this village he pushed on to Brasjoon, 
which was pointed out-as the place of the enemy’s 
entrenchment. After some few hours’ further 
marching, the Persian videttes and reconnoitring 
parties were discovered, but apparently they had 
no desire of improving their acquaintance with the 
English, for they moved off on perceiving them. 

It being evident that the Persian army was 
close, Sir James halted, for the purpose of forming 
his men in order of battle. When all was pre- 
pared, the troops advanced again, and ere long 
came on the hosts of Persia. But, alas! for war- 
like fame and military glory, nothing but their 
backs were visible, the whole army being in rapid 
retreat, and the excellent use they made of their 
legs rendered pursuit a folly. Their entrenched 
camp, with all that it contained, was of course 
taken by our soldiers. 

The fate of Brasjoon being thus decided, Sir 
James Outram directed the troops again to return 
to Bushire ; the governor of Brasjoon going with 
them as prisoner of war. 

Nothing of importance occurred during the first 
few hours of the march, and the enemy having 
been seen in flight was believed to be at a distance. 
At midnight, however, this belief was proved to 
be a fallacy, and a sharp fire of musketry told that 
the Persian army was at hand. 

And now came skirmishing, and fighting, and 
thus passed the night away, and when darkness 
lifted her mantle from the earth, and the sun rose 
on that scene of carnage, the armies of England 
and Persia were seen facing each other, both drawn 
up in battle array. Then, as the sun rose higher 
and higher, and the mists floated away, the peal of 
cannon was heard—the battle of Khoosh-aub had 
begun. By ten o'clock in the morning the enemy 
were completely routed; they left six or seven 
hundred dead upon the field, while our loss was 
comparatively insignificant. 

At this period of the campaign, that great and 
good man, who has now left all earthlyst rife, 
joined the British forces, and the advent of Briga- 
dier-General Havelock must indeed have been 
hailed with no common degree of satisfaction. 
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The warfare now proceeded in steady 
the British bearing down all before them. Ty 


next object of attack was the Persian city ¢ 


Mohammerah, which was amply defended by {op. 
midable batteries, the guns from which commande 
the river. General Havelock had this assault leh 
to him. The strength of the defences enabled th 
town to stand out for atime, but at last it fel 
The immense stores of grain and ammuuition, to. 
gether with the arms, guns, and accoutrements 
found in the city, made its capture an object of 
importance, although the place itself seemed to be 
but an assemblage of dirty mud huts. After the 
fall of Mohammerah the Persians retired to Akwaz, 
a town about one hundred miles up the river, Sip 
James Outram receiving intelligence of their move. 
ments, conceived the project of forestaliing them 
and reaching the place before them. The war 
siecamers were again called into requisition, and 
the troops embarked for their transit up the river, 

During their progress, traces of the retreating 
force were visible; sometimes the bivouac fire 
would be scarcely extinguished, and then again the 
recent tracks of wheels would proclaim that Eng. 
land was close on the trail of the foe. At length, 
on nearing Akwaz, the Persian army was discovered 
in force on the right bank of the river, and facing 
the town which was situated on the left. It being 
ascertained that the garrison of Akwaz did not 
exceed five hundred infantry and thirty horse, it 
was deemed practicable to land and take it. 

The project was carried into effect, complete 
success attending its performance, the garrison of 
the town decamping up the river on the approach 
of the English soldiery. |The occupation of 
Akwaz seemed to destroy the last vestige of re 
sistance in the Persian ranks. They fled, and 
our troops having accomplished their purpose, re 
turned to Mohammerah. 

Thus ended the expedition, and the news of 
peace with Persia having been concluded, the as 
pirants for military fame were obliged to defer 
their hopes to a future day. Much disappoint 
ment was felt, however, at this abrupt terminatios 
to the campaign, as its longer continuance 
brilliant achievements had been confidently looked 
forward to and desired. The foregoing account 
gathers a degree of interest from passing events 
The territories which were then distracted by di 
sensions are adjacent to those where war nov 
rages, and the fact of Persia and Affghanistes 
being gateways to Northern India still exists # 
formerly. We can only hope that they will loeg 
remain firmly closed against all our enemies, 
by our own able defences, and the still firme 


| bulwark of friendly feeling. 
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LIFE AND TIMES OF EDMUND BURKE 


A HUNDRED years ago carries the mind back to a 

iod in which men lived, of whom the truth 
may be now spoken or written. The times of 
Edmund Burke are, upon a fair average, a century 
old. He was born in 1728, and he lived to take 
a prominent part in those great events which dis- 
tinguished the close of the last century. His 
history will not suffer from any want of sym- 
pathy on the part of his biographer. Mr. Mac- 
Knight styles Edmund Burke the most illustrious 
of Irishmen. Not only was he the most illus- 
trious, but, on the same authority, the purest 
also. And this purity extending to his moral nature, 
enveloped that quite as much as his political pro- 
ceedings. Indeed, Mr. MacKnight will not admit 


that there could have been the ‘slightest trespass | 


of perfect propriety in his hero’s acquaintance 
with his fair countrywoman, Margaret Woffington, 
who fascinated all the play-going gentlemen a 
hundred years ago. The biographer advances 
many reasons why there was no ground given for 
the shakes of the head, and the ill-natured sayings 
that were hazarded upon the subject. He paints, 
in words, such a picture of this great Irish actress 
as may well make his readers doubt whether the 
generous and rich Margaret Woflington was not a 
dangerous friend to Burke—a young man, “ tall 
and noble looking,” with an “open, manly, and 
benevolent countenance,” but poor and struggling 
in the world. Mrs. Woffington, on her side, was 
gifted with * -ycs as black as jet,” “eyebrows 
soft, full, and delicate,” “a nose tending to the 


aquiline,” “‘rich hair, hanging in profusion round | 


a finely moulded neck ;” “full of life,” “ full of 
humour,” “the envy of all women,” “ formed by 
natare to win the hearts of all men.” Edmund 
Barke, according to his biographer, rather liked 
her society, or might have done so with perfect 
innocence; and then, in the fascination of the 
subject, he argues that their acquaintance must 
have been innocent, for, five years after they were 
acquainted, probably, Mr. Burke was to be married 
to a young lady of unblemished worth, and he 
was aman of the most chivalrous disposition. 
Mrs. Margaret was also older by many years; 
and he may have sought her society from his love 
of the drama, and the lady’s great intelligence and 
Vivaeity. A necessity did not exist for bringing 
up this story. Margaret Woffington is almost 
forgotten. She had a character not uncommon 
‘mong persons of her class and time; and we 
mention the story only to show the determination 
of Burke's biographer to vindicate bis character 
‘gunst all possible suspicions. 

He draws out a genealogical argument for 
Burke's aptitude to be the champion and expounder 
of religious liberty, from the circumstance that 


Catholic, his favourite teacher a Quaker, and his 
wife is believed to have been originally a Presby- 
terian. He was connected thus with so many 
sections of Christians, that he sympathised in 
many respects with all. Edmund Burke was born 
in Dublin. His father was a solicitor, with a 
good business, and he was anxious that his son 
Edmund should follow one of the two branches of 
the profession. His mother was a Nagle; but 
the Nagles are a numerous family in the county of 
Cork, and no clue now exists to the relation be- 
tween Mrs. Burke and Sir Richard Nagle. The 
| lady is assumed to have been a descendant of that 
lawyer who served James II. better than that 
_ monarch served his fo!lowers. Upon the paternal 
side there is good reason to suppose that Burke's 
' ancestors were citizens of Limerick, and one of 
_ them was mayor of that place during the troubles, 
although that covers a long period when applied to 
Limerick, which was long in trouble. 
Eiimund Burke spent a con-iderable part of his 
boyhood out of Dublin, with his mother’s family. 
| He was afterwards sent to school for a few years, 
and then brought home to enter the university. 
Having passed some years there, he was entered 
of the Middle Temple in 1747. He never seems 
to have studied law with avidity. He was more 
anxious to construct new than to expound old 
laws. The former was an exciting labour, while 
| the latter is heavy work. The elder Mr. Burke 
| did not understand literature. He knew the law 
—knew that it brought fees; and he did not 
know literature, except in association with poverty. 
His son, moreover, was fond of the theatre, and 
the Dublin solicitor—although he, perhaps, went 
four times a year to the play—did not con- 
sider the friendship of actors and actresses a very 
good road to fortune. Mr. MacKnight tells us 
that Burke’s old schoolmaster, the Quaker, 
Richard Shackleton, admitted that his former 
pupil, at this period of his life, was ‘‘ virtuous and 
pious ;” and we conclude that the old gentleman 
was entirely unacquainted with Burke's admira- 
tion of the drama, and his intimacy among the 
players. 

In carrying out the ideal of purity in his hero, 
Mr. MacKnight draws a darkly tinted painting of 
the times in which Burke arrived in London. The 
horrors of the town, we are desired to believe, 
shocked his moral sensibility ; and the ingenuous 
youth was tortured in the presence of manifold 
temptation. Certainly, on page 39, vol. i., we 
are told that his “manly brow defies danger ;” 
“he has a conscience, he has a creed ;”” but at page 
41, not far away, we meet the following lamenta- 
tion :—“ The English women were so handsome, 
and the tones of their voices so soft and pleasing, 











his father was a Protestant, his mother a Roman 


that a virtuous young Irishman found it bard to 
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keep in the right path, when exposed to their | lanes and fields in the neighbourhood of London wer 


aliuring glances and musical tongues.”’ 

This is written upon the authority of Mr. 
Burke himself; and we quite believe him. The 
same common doom happens to young Scotchmen, 
who are “cooler compositions” than virtuous 
young Irishmen in general now, and, we suppose, 
were so then; but if virtuous Irishmen will only 
keep in the company of respectable English 
women, however handsome they may be, no great 





harm will follow. 

The character of the middle years in the last 
half century is described, by the biographer, as 
very bad—worse than we can well conceive. 
People were robbed in Hyde-park and in Picca- 
dilly. 
at this time.” “ One hundred pounds reward was 
offered by the government for the apprehension of 
every highwayman.” ‘‘Onone morning seventeen 
persons suffered by the hands of the hangman.” 
“The heads and limbs of traitors were still ex- 


posed on spikes above the archway of Temple | 
_ grave debates were conducted for many years under 


Bar.” ‘A power of almost perpetual imprison- 
ment was held by the creditor, who was thus 
made in his own cause both party and justice.” 
In that respect, at least, the world has not greatly 
changed; for, although imprisonment for debt is 
checked by the operation of the Bankruptcy and 
Insolvency Courts, yet they are only open to a 
rich debtor—rich, comparatively, at least—rich 
enough to pay fees. Lord Brougham has indeed, 
in the present session of Parliament, proposed to 
accomplish the abolition of imprisonment for 
debt, which was supposed to have been effected 


“Never were the prisons so crowded as | 





long ago; but it is more than probable that the | 


measure will experience further postponement. 


were alike superstitious in 1750, ere yet the reli- 
gious movements that then commenced had set 
their mark on society, and the author gives a vivid 
sketch for remarkable panic :— 

But highway robberies and executions were not the only 
means of excitement to the Londoners of this year. There 
were wild prophesies and alarming convulsions of natare, 
such as England had yet little known. The first days in 
Febraary were as saltry as the hottest days in June; thunder 


and lightuing were frequent ; and on the eighth of the month a aie ~ oo tn 
) | tageously ; but periodical literature was still im ils 


the first shock of an earthquake was felt thronghout London | 
and Westminster. On the same day in the next month the 
inhabitants were awakened from their slumbers by their 
pillows rising, their bells ringing, and a strange rumbling as 
of carriage wheels. It was said that Sir Isaac Newton had 
foretold that there would be a great change at this time, and 
had expressed a wish that he could live and see the pheno- 
menon. As the second shock had occurred exactly a month | 
after the first, it was affirmed that earthquakes were now 
to be periodical in England: and a mad Life Guardsman 
prophesied that the next shock, which was punctually to 
take place on the eighth of April, would swallow up the 
The panic now became general. On the dav 


metropolis. 
before that of the anticipated calamity, the roads were 
crowded with the carriages of the fashionable and wealthy, 
hastening out of the devo'ed capital. Seven hundred and | 
thirty coaches passed Hyde Park Corner that morning. | 
Wemen made themseives flannel wrappers, which they called 
earthquake gowns, in order te sit up all night in the open | 
air. Not a bed could be procured in Windsor. All the 





blocked ap with carriages, carts, and other vehicles fo!) of 
people of all ranks, waiting with trembling anxiety antil the 
dreaded hour had passed. They then returned langhing and 
exulting to the town, to resume as though their lives woul 
never terminate, the same pleasures and the same occupations 
in which they had for one moment been disturbed. 

Mr. MacKnight devotes several pages to the 
proof that Burke was not a candidate for the 
chair of logic in the Glasgow University, when, in 
1751, it was abandoned by Mr. Adam Smith, and 
filled by Mr. James Clow. One sentence might 
have answered the purpose. Edmund Burke, ig 
1751, was a man unknown to fame. If Burke 
ever seriously intended to study law, he abandoned 
it for literature at or soon after this period ; and 
as his father stopped remittances, he was compelled 
to live sparingly, and work hard. The neighbour. 


hood of the Temple had its debating clubs then as 


now, where the events of the day were discussed 
with not much less ability, and more honesty thaa 
in the Commons. Burke’s favourite debating 
club was the Robin Hood, in Essex-street, where 


the presidency of a baker—a man so eloquent, 
that one gentleman suggested that nature intended 
him for a Lord Chancellor ; upon which a punster 
remarked, that nature meant him for a Master of 
the Rolls. It was a very low pun, no doubt, and 
perhaps should not be repeated. The author 
decribes the baker in the chair as a poor tradesman 
—a man to be pitied. We do not know that 
this is accurate. He was better engaged in 
keeping the Robin Hoods in order than more 
than half of his brother bakers, who then, we 
suspect, frequented the cock-pit, as, in after years, 
they became too familiar with the prize-ring, and 


The gay and the criminal population of London | are even now rather fond of the race course. The 


first work which brought notoriety to Burke, was 
his essay on the “ Sublime and Beautiful ;” and it 
is still read with pleasure, although we cannot add 
with profit, by his admirers. Then he became 
regular pamphileteer ; and pamphlets served the 
purpose of leading articles in those days. Dr. 
Johnson had only then commenced to publish the 
“ Rambler,” in Gough-square. The “ Spectator” of 
a bygone generation was imitated by him advam 


infancy. 

Burke’s essay on the “ Sublime and the Beau 
ful” is well known, but its positions and theory 
are now exploded, and Mr. MacKnight abandos 
them. Burke’s metaphysics were founded upon the 


_ Selfish principle in its worst meaning. He 


every result to the operation of our fears or 0 
pleasures. The book, however, had great succe# 
for half a century, yet it was not the work of 
noble mind. It did not correspond with the 
character given of Burke by his more intimslé 
associates, because as has been said it advocates ® 


selfish theory—adopting the objectionable meant 


of the descriptive adjective. : 
The young author notes one want of his centey 
and he supplied the void. The “ Annual Regist 
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HAMISTON AND BURKE. 179 
is deemed authoritative to the present day. It { confessed in this book that the politician entertained 
appears, therefore, to have been conducted with | a strong regard for the philosopher, and even when 
fairness and all the impartiality that Burke could | the latter was upon his death-bed, offered to 
bring to the work. It was a magnificent enter- | advance him money. The intimacy of Rurke with 
prise in those times ; and we rejoice to believe | Hamilton was useful to the former, but we cannot 
that it was remunerative to the laborious author, | see what the latter gained by.it. Mamilton weit 
and a successful work, for which subsequent writers | to Dublin as Secretary for Ireland, and he repeatedly 
have been deeply indebted to its originator. We | spoke inthe Irish Parliament. Burke accompanied 
quote part of Mr. MaeKnight’s panegyric on the | him in the capacity of adviser and friend; but 
“ Register.” Hamilton must have found the money; for while 
Dr. Nugent might maintain his daughter, Mrs. 
Burke, it is improbable that he would make remit- 


tances to an unproductive son in-law; if he really 
Secretary 


Compared with any contemporary publication, the first 
‘Annual Register” does great credit to the author. For 
breadth of design and power of execution it is infinitely | 
superior to any periodical that had yet been published in | Was unremunerated., Hamilton was 
ot ae serge Pace — -! almost unexampled. | during the Lieutenantcy of the Earl of Halifax ; 

| v ) Aa > ; i . ‘ “1 aa 
In the whole ume, as indee throug out the whole series | but when in 1763 the Duke of Newcastle’s power 
shich Barke superintended, there is not one harsh review of es . . 
seemed to have reached a crisis, and Halifax his 


any dook, net one ungenerous observation upon any rival 

politician. Greater praise than this cannot be given; and secretary and the secretary's secretary hastened to 
the more the “ Annual Register” is examined the more will its London for the division of the spoil. Halifax was 
justice be admitted. As Burke wrote this yearly history, | successful. Hamilton gained nothing. Burke of 
he seems simply to have looked upon it as a means of sub- | Qourse was also omitted. The state of the alliance 
duing party rancour, of correcting false impressions, of , 

collecting materials for the future historian, and of doing between the two is summed up thus by the 
good wherever good could be done. He lived to see the biographer :— 
volumes he had “himself edited go through many editions ; 





Burke had nothing, and expected nothing. He was 


and they have been more than once reprinted after hisdeath. | , ' i . 
: bound by private ties to Hamilton, who was profuse in pro, 
On some of the title-pages may still be read the undeniable 7 


' ; ; mises, but verv slow in his performances. ‘This connection- 
evidence of eighth, ninth and tenth impressions, hey have eter ‘al ch Bi 2 hag oe " a vo R, ; if sti ¥ : f 
: . , a , ‘ ; . r nic urKe At 4 oper ( much, as Sti. Ot ¢ 
been a rich mine to all writers on the times of which they the slightest pecuniary service. He had given his time and 
treat. Their au hority on many points is considered unques his abilities to H milton and as vet had to comfort himself 
Neuntle. vel they have seldom been studied with much with poe ctehions "His fathe r’s le ah does not appe - to 
‘ S . . “cts 4 : > de orf ) § iT i) 
relerence to Burke himself, although they abound with his Lien we a bien sicher: ohatever little he might Ags titled 
i. = . ’ : ? ‘ é ners Lie +4 gr ) Privates 
ter cats teas af Ge apehean odie sd to, was certainly very little. Men whom he had known in 
s , 9} ily . ¢ ‘ a 
esting ial are always expressed in such agence ” aa, London years ago, as literary and political adventurers, with 
{ , And are ‘ °F as neve . si : - . 
‘ “4 4 a } 2 t . > ry ‘ f i 
by any one acquainted with his style and method of judging, mental powe adh nad acquirements infin tely inferior to his 
to be mistaken for the composition of any other mind. A own, were pushing their way to fortane. Even his friend 
i . : « i ° * : | 4 
jedicious collection from these Annual Registers would in- Dr. Johnson was at last pensioned. Mallet, the infamous 
, ee ; t ter: reten- 
deed be an important addition to his works, and would not edi ed - wt Agta = = the ores — se 
be inferior in interest and value to his acknowledged writings. oie a Pa ice ry . frag ony a! t yer or 
. . \ vw ! ma 5 n ¢ na 
Some of the pearls and diamonds which, with unexampled f epee ors ed | . pe a wee > aaa foe 7 
= mw . : ar outstripped him, and was prospering both in law and in 
profusion, he scattered in familiar conversation, and in the polities Colonel Barré, a ceed panene of tuaiien far 
tnreported debates of the House of Commons, may still be Eats 6 his. bet wi ' acl - i, ' dt oa 
ins : Lf ) é 5 
wen shining brightly through the dust of these ‘ Annual of W ie 1 a wel soe geen pe ee ay of 1 : 1 
” ; ) e, h ce under the patronage ar 
Registers -” and perhaps some kind and affectionate hand may Shelbur nA wh : he Ele “tm f tee we , pe ps a . P an 
: 7 ‘ 4 ) i »} 
Jet seek them out, and restore them to their proper place ietah ne ry 7 - sg take P 6 be the b r 
among the rich treasures bequeathed by departed geuius. sore, GRE RAS eves Ventures te Sane OS ee Soe 
this citadel of his strength. While the world was so busy, 


The biographer twists around his main column | * ™@"Y °¢¥ reputations rapidly rising, and so many of his 
acquaintances in former days steadily advancing, he alone, 


Pr mn 
ia tees of — Be Aged cad ahere tee with Hamilton’s ostentatious friendship, seemed making no 
os Hygaee , way at all. 
individuals of his time are useful. They all occupy 
& subordinate part to the central piece in the plot ; 
but, perhaps, if any person wrote the life and times 
of the Duchess of Queensbury, of Mrs. Montague, 
oreven of Mrs. Carter, Mr. Burke’s share in the 
performance would be very slight. 
The biographer is a desperate hater, and we 
sincerely trust that he will not take the trouble of | 
nie us because we do not follow him quite in | 
159 Berntites. Towards the close of the year 
ihe Nr gh vig Beet Hamilton, | When Edmand became associated with Lord Rockingham, 
. i be speech Hamilton —who | the Duke of Newcastle is stated to have gone in a panic to 


¥ | 
re are told Was one of the meanest, most selfish, | the Margais, and informed him that his newly appointed 


Nimid, cra'ty, and deceitful of human beings, upon | Private secretary had been edacated at St. Omer, that be @as 
th . - | a Jesuit, that his family had been all wild [rish rebels, and 


e authority ( . . | 
es sents f Burke himself apparently, who | |" bigoted members of the Charch of Rotie. Noe, 
: : into extremes. Dr. Johnson had though Burke was not a Catholic, nor had been educated in 


Me connexion also with Hamilton; and it is | a foreign country, yet the poor old Duke bad some reasoa 
L2 


If Hamilton had overlooked his dependant, while 
providing for himself, the charges made against 
him by Burke, and repeated by MacKnight would 
have been more tenable; but even in his volume 
we find evidence that Hamilton was encumbered 
by his frieudship for Burke ; evidence that others 
found misapprehensions concerning “the most 
illustrious Irishman in their way,’ and it may at 
least have been the same with Hamilton. 
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180 BURKE 


for his alorm. He could not have supposed that this young 
Irishman, sprang from a family that bad distinguished itself 
in oll the bloody scenes of his native land, from a family 
that lid beeome more Irish than the aboriginal Irish, 
from a fimily that had been repeatedly in rebellion against 
the Eagl..: dominion, whose estates had been confiscated, 
whose religion had been outlawed, and whose representatives 
. the Catholie communion were all bat slaves, was, by the 

ispensation of Providence, chosen to te the first, the greatest 
al the wisest of the emancipstors of Ireland, the most bril- 
liant and long sighted of British statesmen, the most en- 
lightened, eloquent defender of established Governments, and 
the most profouod and compreliensive of practical philosophers 
that had yet existed in the world. 

When he found himself enveloped in the smcke of Lon- 
don, a sense of the frightfal iniquivies of the great city very 
natarally came over one whose principles were so strict, and 
whose heart was so pure. A dreadful place it would be, 
thought the young Templar, rejoicing in a smile, were it not 
for the Charches and Hospitals, whose turrets rose against 
the sky, and averted the wrath of Heaven. He was con- 
vinced that, however wicked some of the Londoners might 
be, there were still in every street many honest men, and 
An Englishman appeared to him 
but he decidedly improved upon 
more than he promised, and re- 
The English women were so liand- 


many virtuous women. 
at first somewhat reserved, 
arquatt innce, performed 
mained a faithful friend. 
some, and the tones of their voices so soft and pleasing, that 
a virtuous youns Irishman found it hard to keep in the 
right pah when exposed tu their alluring glances and 


musical tongues. 


The character of the connexion is more clearly 
shown by the result; and even by the terms, 
drawn from Burke's works in whic! it is narrated. 
The first of Irishmen occupied then a comparatively 
humble position. He edited the “ Anuual Register” 
remarkably well for several years, he had published 
very clever pamphlets, and an able but an erroneous 
work. His place in the world was much beneath 
the position that he resehed ultimately; and a 
pension of three hundred pounds annually was a 
handsome provision in his circumstances, for which 
many men would have been abundantly thankful. 
Even Mr. MacKnight contemptuously states the 
sum as if it were a trival amount. 


At last Hamilton seems to have thouglit it decent to fulfil, 
in part, the expectations he had for years held out. Burke 
was to have a pension from the Irish Treasury of three 
handred pounds a year, It was not much, bat still it was 
something; yet, trifling as it was, it was con'rived that it 
should pass through many han’s; and he felt acutely the 
annoyance of such ostentatious patronage, The influence of 
the Chief Seeretary was not enouch; not only through his 
hands, but al-o throegh others, including those of the great 








Primate Stone, and the great Lord Lieutenant Halifax, did | 


hole pensica puss before it con \y ach bim to 


this paltry 
whom it woe at last granted. In this Hamilton's callous 
manaavring may be discovered. Ile wanted to show Burke 
how difficult it was to obtain anything except with the greatest 
exertion; what mountains of impediments were to be re- 
moved ; 
a friend as the Chie! Secretary. 


The iil-uature manifest in the narrative, seems 
to prove the saying, that some men may forgive an 
injury who never will forgive an obligation. After 
the Percy returned to his palace in the Strand, a 
grand entertainment occurred to celebrate his 
arrival safe. Says the biographer, “ Burke was not 
among the guests.” Probabiy many other persons 





and well he might thank his st: Laviny 
ve might thank his stars for having such | i, the common fruits of official life while his party 





AND LORD ROCKINGHAM. 









connected as closely with the Northumberland 
family as Mr. Burke were not there. Nay, but it 
is added, “* what had he, or such as he, to do there?’ 
Truly we cannot say, except that they were to eat 
their supper, if they got that in their power; which 
does not always happen in similar entertainments, 
The historian, however, makes a personal matter out 
of his omission, and he abuses the ancestor of the 
Percies, with her lace and diamonds, her pipers and 
drummers, her plump person and blunt manners, 
who could never dream of honouring herself and her 
lord by showing kindness and respect to Hamilton’s 
friend.” 

The good natured lady of Northumberland was 
not a prophetess. She could not kuow what Burke 
was to become, and at the present day we believe 
it is not customary when one invites the presence 
of en acquaintance or friend to a gaudeamus of any 
sort to include all that friend’s friends upon the 
card; anda sensible man does not now feel offended 
if he hears that his friend dines to-day with another 
friend, and his company has not been sought. The 
rule offended against by Lady Northumberland 
would extend a personal circle of acquaintance to 
an alarming magnitude. We admire the mauner 
in which the author indentifies himself with his sub 
ject; but that feeling may be carried too far. The 
peusion secured by Mr. Hamilton, for Mr. Burke, 
was simply corruption ; and all “ the fault we find” 
with Mr. MacKnight is, that he does not see this 
fact and will not be satisfied with Hamilton, be 
cause he did not make the public pay higher for 
his friends services to himself, and not to them, 
A certain excuse existed in these times for bribes 
to literary men Publishers gave them very small 
remuneration for their labours; and this pension 
might have enabled Burke to labour and live until 
his pen and his talents were more valuable. Those 
who know the difficul'y of earning three hundred 
pounds annually, will uot believe that Burke made 
an unproductive use of the time that he passed 
with Hamilton, except for their future quarrels. 
The author is, however, never satisfied with the 
remuneration obtained by his hero for services 
rendered. Soon after the connexion with Hamiltes 
ceased, a similar intimacy was formed betwees 
Burke and the Marquis of Rockingham. That 
nobleman is represented as an aimable, generous 
and gifted personage, honest, honourable, not very 
inte lectual, but weak—-a decided whig, and the 
wader Of the party. If Burke was necessary © 
lim, he was assuredly necessary to Burke; and 
le paid enormous sums for al, the beuefits be 
obtained from their acquaintance. \Lr. Burke shared 


were in power ; but he was always a debtor to th 
Marquis, who aa have gladly regarded as gilts 


these various loans, but Burke insisted on passing 
ackucwledgemeuts in the form of bills or bonds 
Mr. MacKnuiglt refers to these transactions ® 
his secord volume, after mentioning the death 
the Marquis of Rockingham, 
terms :— 


in “the following 
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Barke was soon informed by the Marquis’s nephew and 
peir, the Earl Pitzailliam, that certain bonds found among 
Lord Rockingham's pspers were cancelled by this codicil to 
bis will. It is to be rezretted that, from motives of delicacy, 
po further posi'ive information has been given respecting 
those pecuniary relations betweeu Burke and Lord Rockiog- 
bam; and that a mystery has been made of what was, after 
ail, most proper, natural and creditable to both. In 1767, 
when Lord Rockingham refused to returo again to office, and 
Burke, though ia very straitened circumstances, achered faith- 
fally to his noble leader, it then occurred to the Marquis that 
it was incumbent upon him to do something for the fortune of 
his devoted friend. He advanced ten thousand pounds to 
Barke, on a bond which it was understood would never be 
reclaimed. With those ten thousand pounds, five thousand 
raised upon mortgage, from a Dr. Saunders, n Spring 
Gardens, and other eight, doabtless obtained from the sue- 
cessful speculations of William and Richard Barke, in Todian 
Stock, Burke purchased the estate of Gregories. After the 
reverses of his relatives, in the year 1769, all the money they 
had advanced to him was required. Lord Rockingham again 
came forward. From that time, through many years of op- 
position, as Burke’s fortune, so far from increasing, actually 
diminished under his unvarying generosity and the require- 
ments of his position, this noble friend was his constant and 
unfailing resource. The loss of the agency fur New York, 
the Marquis endeavoured to compensate by frequent loans. 
At the time of Lord Rockingham’s death he may, on dif- 
ferent occasions extending over fourteen years, have perhaps 
advanced upon bonds which, though never formally required, 
Burke insisted upon giving, the sum of about thirty thousand 
pounds. 

The amount of Burke’s obligations to the Marquis may 
appear large. But it can only be in appearance. The years 
in which Burke had laboured in the cause of Lord Rocking- 
ham, the genius he had displayed in advising and defending 
all his most important acts of office and opposition, the wis- 
dom of the counsel he had given, and the halo of immortal 
gory he had thrown round that British peer, who, however 
respectable, virtuous, an! high minded, had nut in himself 
those vigorous and dazzling abilities which could elevate 
their possessor tu the first rank among political leaders, were 
services, of which the value cannot be estimated in money. 
It was Burke who made Lord Rockingham a statesman; it 
was Burke who raised him to a niche in the temple of 
British worthies, it was Burke who carried the statue, 
wrote tle epitaph, and who supplied the materials whicn 
rendered the memorial more durable than marble or brass. 
The apparent position of the two men was really reversed ; 
Burke was in fact the ereditor, and Lord Rockingham the 
debtor. So much indeed was this the case, that, as Lord 
Rockingham left no direct heir to his great estates, and his 
title expired with him, we may perhaps regret that he did 
bot at the time of his death leave to Burke a sufficient 
legacy to place him in a state of absolute independence. 
Barke himself, it has been said, expected some such testi- 
mooyo’ regird upon the partof the Marquis; but whatever 
he may have expected, it is certain he received nothing more 
than he had already obtained. Being, however, left in office, 
aad with his political success apparently established, he 
might, in Lord Rockingham’s opinion, count on his minis. 
terial prospects as an ultimate fortune. 


In estimating this passage correctly, we must 
remember that Burke, during the years named, 
had not laboured for nothing. He was in opposi- 
tion while Rockingham was out of power, but for a 
Considerable period he was his private secretary, 
and he was in place when his leader had place to 
Coufer, It seems, therefore, more remarkable that 
be was not altogether pleased, and his biographer 
= ae Satisfied with the thirty thousand pounds 
Which Rockingham cancelled at bis death. 

Burke himself had a miserable plan of proclaiming 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 








his poverty as a disqualification for high offices in 
the State. He even said, wher Lord North’s 
administration was defeated, that his position in 


the world prevented him from expecting a seat 
'in the Cabinet. 


The humility was assumed pro- 
bably. Whether it was real or only taken up 
for the occasion, we understand that he was 
displeased because he did not obtain that seat 
for which his poverty disqualified him, in bis 
own opinion; or according to his own statement. 
He was nevertheless made Paymaster of the 
Forces, with a salary of four thousand pounds 
annually—his son, a very young man, was made 
his deputy, with an income of fice Auadred pounds 
yearly; and his brother became a Secretary of 
the Treasury, with the profits attached to the 
situation. The Burke family prospered, there- 
fore, on politics; and while their principal advo- 
cated economy, they were comfortable, for a 
brief period, 

We are not certain that Burke’s persecution 
of Warren Hastings, in a manner and style that 
unquestionably prove personal animosity, did not 
origiuate in a little matter of money. He hada 
cousin, to whom he was attached deeply, as his 
letters show, in India; and an old acquaint- 
tance, an Armenian, an odd and romantic perso- 
nage, with whom he formed a strange friend- 
ship, on the probable basis that they had both 
disobeyed their fathers—two very respectable 
gentlemen—one in Calcutta and the other in 
Dublin, and were both looking for fortune in 
London, when they accidentally met. Warren 
Hastings was a practical man, and did not perhaps 
support the Armenian’s views, which extended to 
a revolution in his country. William Burke was 
aman in want of preferment, and poor Warren 
Hastings “ had not a life to live” with that class 
of persons. He even wrote in a beseeching strain 
to the authorities in Leadeunhall-street, against 
farther exportations of persons in search of for- 
tunes. He had not perhaps promoted William 
burke’s prosperity to the extent that the gentleman 
himself deemed commensurate to his claims, in- 
ternal per se, and by relationship per the great 
orator. We shall have reason hereafter, perhaps, 
to investigate that matter a little, for we fear that 
Mr. MacKnight, in his zeal for “ his subject,” will 
even vindicate that affair also. 

Burke did not retain for more than two years 
the pension which he obtained through Hamilton. 
They quarrelled. Burke begged for a reconcili- 
ation. It was refused. Then when Hamilton 
found that the pension was to be thrown up, he 
was willing to strike to his old friend. That pro- 
posal also came too late. They separated for ever. 

In the same month Burke succeeded, on the 
death of his brother Garret, to a small farm in 
Ireland, worth six thousand poynds, and producing 
an income equal to the abandoned pension. He 
soon afterwards formed * connection with the 
Marquis of Rockingham, and his biographer 
naively says that :—* The resplendent halo which 
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182 OBTAINS A SEAT IN PARLIAMENT. 





Burke’s genius has thrown around this nobleman 
may appear to invest him with a claim beyond his 
merits.” The attachment of the biographer to 
his theme is more perfect than that of any other 
author whom we remember. It is altogether 
beautiful. 

William 
appointment 
of Rockingham—and, says Mr. 
Edmund Burke, “he was the 
brought fire from Heaven to invigorate the cold 
body Whig Cabinet,” whose coming was to be an 
era in the British Parliament; who was to unite 
pelities, eloquence, and philosophy, as they had 
never been before united in ancient and modern 
times, not even by Cicero, not even by Bacon,” 
—we pause with Bacon; having gone far enough. 

Edmund Burke went first into the Commons 
for a rotten borough, Wendover. He was elected 
on the 26th December, 1765, but all such elections 
were farces, Earl Verney was the patron, and 
opposition was useless. He early occupied a 
brilliant position in Parliament, and his official 
connexion with the Premier gave influence to his 
statements ; which even his eloquence could not 
aloue have commanded, That eloquence was 
however, almost superhuman. According to these 
volumes “now humourous, now pathetic, now 
historical, now passionate, now didactic, the ordi- 
nary politician of the counting-house, the quarter 
sessions, or the Government office, grew amazed, 
coufounded by such a wonderful exhi- 


Burke cubtained for his kinsman the 
of Private Secretary to the Marquis 
Macknuight, of 


Prometheus who 


and at last 
bition ;” and who can wonder at the res: 
we are told in the 
7 his vi i MH 
earthly, as he denounced, 


it, when 
same page that at one moment 
became deep, solemn, aud almost un- 
in the exalted strain of 

Ilebrew prophet, woe and destruction against 
the iniguities of the earth.” 


































of the bearer! “ Please elect the bearer, a friend o 
mine, to represent you in Parliament.” In these 
days we doubt if the patrons of boroughs preceded 
their injunetions by the verb “ please.” 


He was elected a second time for the borough of Weg. 
dover. Corruption was not needed there. Tae friendship ¢f 
Lord Verney, with this nobleman’s attachment to Lord 
Rockingham, rendered Barke’s ele tion a matter of course, 
Lord Verney, and Edmund's two relatives, Richard ang 
William Burke, continued bu-ily speculating in Indian Stock, 
Richard and William appear to have had a run of good 
fortune, and at this time could command a considerable sqm 
of ready money. 

Their assistance was probably of much importance to 
Burke, who, before the New Parliament met, had become 4 
landed proprietor, and had even taken profession of his terri. 
torial acquisition. To use his own expressions, Which on 
this matter are the best, because they are likely to be the 
most accurate, he had, with all the money he could com. 
mand of his own, and all le could borrow from his friends, 
made an effort to strike a root in England. The aid of the 
Marquis of Rockingham was, doubtless, themost substantial, 
By such means, Burke was now at least the nominal owner 
of about six hundred acres of excellent land. Theve was 
some meadow and pasture; there was also an extensive por. 
tion for agricultural purposes; but the principal part was 
covered with fine trees, which delighted both his eyes and 
his heart to contemplate, in their changing costumes with 
the varyiug seasons. ‘The estate was called Gregories. It 
had formerly belonged to the courtly and accomplished 





| had a most refined and even classical appearance. 


We are unable to follow through all the changes 


ia Burke’s _— e. 
party; but he had always the friendship of the 
Marquis of hKiockingham, and even his riches as a 
support. Fiom the folluwing extract it appears 
that he was enabled to purchase the “ estate called 
Gregories 2 but a considerable portion of the 
money was derived from dealings by his brother, 
and his rtlative, William Burke, in India stock. 
Mr. Machuight assures us that Edmund Burke had 
no connexion with these transactions. Probably 
not, but the Burke’s all lived in one house, and it 
is ueless to say that he was unacquainted with 
these dabblings and dealings in India stock. W hy, 
he even had the use of the money which came pt 
them; although it was afterwards repaid. Thus 
early, we fiud possible reasons for his antipathy to 
Warren Llastings. : 
We renew cur admiration of the zeal wheres ith 
the author defends the statesman, 
tle second sexterce of the next extract. No necd 
at Wendover, certainly! Was it not 
al corr karl Verney seut 
Irsh gent'eman to the burgesses of the 
borough with his orders to them for the 


for cormuption 
plicn together, when th: 
quiet 
eleciion 


Pies rose and fcil wil li his 


while reading | 


| cooler way than we can afford. 


Waller, who died here, and was buried in the Charch of 
Beaconsfield. The house of this brilliant wit, but lukewarm 
politician, was said to be the farm-house, about one hundred 
yards from Burke’s own dwelling. This was really a splen- 
did residence, though he sometimes spoke of it, in the 
language of Horace, as a humble cottage. It was greatly 
improved by himself, was very pleasantly situated, and with 
colonnades and gracefu] porticoes, its statuary, 
gardens, conservatories, and pleasure grounds, all 
h excellent taste, and carefully kept in order, 
Situated 
about one mile from Beaconsfield, and 24 miles from Londoa, 
it looked like a royal residence on a small scale, and 
minded the spectator of Buckingham House, which it mueb 


! 
bled. . 


jts nolile 
p untings, 
arranged wi! 


Let us remark that fortune had not been alto 
gcther sour to a man who, somewhere near to forty 
became the owner of Gregories ; with 
but of which the greater 


years ol; I, 
encum conde indeed ; 


| part was paid by the codicil to the will of the 


leider. 

The maj; portion of the two volumes are neces 
sarily historical —troubles in the colonies, at home, 
in Iudia, with France, with Spain ; all the anxieties 
of the last century, and all its public sorrows, come 
up for review in panoramic style, We therefore 
turn with some relief to the interesting, althougt 
less valuable portions of Mr. MacKnight’s works 
and read the rivalries of Mrs. Montague and Ms. 
Vesey—marvelling, by the way, how it happes 


that in our age of strong-minded women and best 


rights, we really Lave nu successors of the Monta- 
gue’s or the Vesey’ s, either in the English or te 
Seotch metropolis, The last century was, we A 
pect, distinguished by more social intercourse 

pleasant hind than the present. For one ah 
probably—people were not quite so busy as 0% 
These old gentlemen managed their affairs is 
Tuey seem to batt 
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dressing up theic hair. 


At the evening parties of his countrywoman, and Mr. 
Montague’s friend and rival, the good natured and unpre- 
tending Mrs. Vesey, in Bolton-row, he was more frequcntly 
sev. Mrs. Montague always endeavoured to give the law, 
and to be the first person at her table, loaded with the most 
weighty plate, and iu her drawing room, decorated with the 
most costly magnificence, when every visitor sat studiously 
ranged according to his rank and celebrity. Mrs. Vesey 
determined that all her friends should be at their ease, would 
silow of no exclusive circle, and permitted every one to 
walk, saunter, lounge, or sit, according to pleasure. Never 
presuming to lead the conversation, she only thought of 
entertaining her guests. With a thoroughly Irish tempera- 
ment, she was ever committing the most egregious blunders. 
Being afflicted with deafness, she had generally a reserve of 
speaking trampets on her wrists, about her neck, or on the 
nearest mantel-piece, and would fly desperately from one 
talker to another, eager to hear the conversation ; and, on 
being too late, would exclaim, “ Well, I really thought you 
were taking of something !” or when these disappointments 
became more frequeat, “I can’t conceive why it is that no- 
body talks to night; I can’t catch a word.” ‘* Don’t mind 
your dress! come in your blue stockings!” she had answered 
toa gentleman whom she was inviting to one of her evening 
entertainments, years ago, at Bath; and hence arose the 
word blue-stocking, though the meaning it afterwards popu- 
larly assumed was, however, more justly derived from the 
associations of Mrs, Montague’s numerous and ambitious 
meetings. Mrs. Vesey, with other innumerable peculiarities, 
was also remarkable for a very short memory. As she was 
speaking one day, with much indignation, against ladies who 
married a second time, her attention was politely called to 
the fact of Mr. Vesey being her second husband. She tre- 
jowed, with astonishment, “ Bless me! my dear, I had quite 
furgotien it.” 

At this date, namely 1776, Burke was in oppo- 
sition to Lord North’s Government, and the 
advocate of the American colonists in their war of 
independence, a contest which has pot yet pro- 
duced all those benefits to freedom that Burke and 
Fux may have expected. Even in their busy 
sessions, however, the orator of the opposition, 
who acquired the agency for New York, found 
time fer evenings with Johnson and Boswell at 
their club; and in his intercourse with his literary 
friends, revived his old attachments, which always 
seemed to please him more than his political con- 
bewous, 

It appears that in 1779 and 1750, Protestant 
associations existed in Scotland. Our author 
even tells us that there were riots in Edinburgh 
and Glasgow, on the sul ject of concession to the 
Roman Catholics. | Windows were broken. Dr. 
Robertson's house was nearly demolished. “ ‘Ihe 
press teemed with the most acrimonious accusa- 
“oy mage all who professed the ancient creed.” 

utif Mr. MacKnight will study the statistics of 
atl le will learn that the press could not 
ave been very influential at that period ; at least, 
i persons who joined mobs. The Caledonian 
“ercury published news, but its articles, with all 
fespect to that most ancient of our journals be it 
¥ *,* 

ilen, were not then extremely exciting. In 
» Mr. MacKnight is painting a scene, and 











enjoyed life more completely than steam and rail | forgets that is fixed at eighty years ago. He 


rmit at the present period; and spent one fourth 
of their time in dressing, and undressing, and 


writes that “the old covenanting spirit was fully 
roused, and its features had certainly not improved 
during the long trance in which it had, since the 
Revolution been permitted to fall, from the politic 
forbearance of tolerating Administrations.” What 
can the author mean? In Scotland, at least, the 
Revolution was accomplished by, and through, the 
covenauting spirit; and eighty years since it has 
grown cold as any iceberg. However, the whole 
story tends to the honour of Mr. Burke. Dr. 
Robertson lost money, and his glazier made a 
profit in Edinburgh, to reflect honour upon Mr, 
Burke in London. He had presented a petition 
from the Roman Catholics of Scotland setting forth 
the dangers under which they suffered. 


Burke's speech on presenting this petition was imperfectly 
reported. The severe reprehension which it expressed of the 
Protestant society in Scotland, and especially of the doctrines 
he supposed their pamphlets to have disseminated, caused 
considerable annoyanee to some of those respectable bat mis- 
chievous individuals. ‘Two geatlemen, one a merchant, 
aud a Presbyterian clergyman, wrote to him from Edin- 
burgh, complaining of the strietures he had passed upon 
their proceedings, and enclosing him a pamphlet and some 
sermons, that they thought much more moderate in their 
tone than another publication, in which he had accused 
the Protestant committee and their reverend supporters, 
They both expressed themselves his admirers, ‘The clergy- 
man in particular informed him that he had fully embraced 
his principles respecting the American war, Burke replied 
to both those letters, and managed, as his manner of corres- 
poudence was, in the most polite and complimentary 
language, to rebuke both his correspondents for their intol- 
erant conduct, and to read them, in a respectful tone, a very 
severe lesson. Mr. Patrick Bowie, the merchant, with his 
pamphlet, and the Rev. Jolin Erskine, the clergyman, with 
his sermons, were very unfortunate in the writings they had 
sent for Burke’s approval. He found them quite as inflam- 
matory as the production he had held up to the indignation 
of the House of Commons; and anything rather than, as 
his two correspondents expected, distinguished for their 
moderation. “Geutlemen,” wrote Burke, “if your activity 
in public affairs, in which you have taken a voluutary part, 
ought rather to employ your abilities in enlightening than im 
inflaming the people. We have had disunion enough already; 
and I heartily wish that your part of the kingdom had mani. 
fested but one half of the good for the unio of our Iro- 
testant Empire ia terms of equity and freedom, that has been 
manifested for taking away all justice and all liberty, from 
our Roman Catholic subjects at home. If there had, we 
we should not have been set down in our present miserable 
condition.” 

Yet there were some sccomplished gentlemen, who gloried 
in the name of Whigs, as little favourable to the relaxation 
of the penal laws as those Scotch Presbyterians. At a later 
period of the session, Lord George Gordon more than once 
revived the petition of the Scotch Roman Catholics. He 
considered it a national disgrace that such a document 
should be allowed to remain on the table of the House of 
Commons, aod surprised members with his weeping, praying, 
and ranting. Burke always met the fury of this Protes- 
tant leader with his inimitable weapons of ndicule, eloquence 
and wisdom. But Horace Walpole wrote to Conway, who 
had gone to defend his government of Jersey, that Burke 
was quite as frantic in favour of the Roman Catholics as 
Lord George Gordon was against them; aad he classed the 
earnest efforts of the philosophic statesm:n in the cause of 
toleration, and those of the noble fanatic io the cause of 
perseeution, together as equally absurd. 


* The administration of Lord North was calami 
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tous, and afforded many salient points from which 
an opponeut could hang his censures. The oppo- 
sition were not powerful in uumbers, but they 
were strong in talents; and to them the colonists 
of the states were in no small measure indebted 
for their success. Burke was their earnest friend ; 
and although an administrative reformer, yet he 
was never more than a Whig, and not a very 
liberal Whig. “To the agitation for political 
reform he became decidedly averse,” in the words 
of his biographer; and while we admit his genius 
and his perseverance, we cannot say that Eng- 
land or the British empire is, on the while, his 
debtor. ILis oratorical style was deeply imbued 
with the corruption of his time. ILis cleverest 
sayings were amusing, but they were also revolting 
—for they were often founded upou his applica- 
tions of Scripture; and neither these nor his vio 
lence would now be tolerated in Parliament. 

A more ardent admirer of the man than we 
now believed to be in existence has become his 
biographer, and brings to the task a warmth of 
affection for his memory that will leave it almost 
stainless, if the work be accepted hereafter as good 
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authority. It is very pleasant reading, and bring 
vividly before the mind those adverse days jg 
which the country suffered grievous calamities, 
and yet possessed able men. In this respect i, 
forms one of several recent and valuable contyj. 
butions to our historical literature; and we need 
scarcely to add that itis ably written, Occasion. 
ally, indeed, the author rises to higher flights, and 
becomes more pathetic than the subject requires, 
in our view of it; but he sees it from another 
poiut of view. He holds that Edmund Burke was 
“the most illustrious Irishman ;” the superior of 
Cicero and Bacon in philosophic pursuits ; while 
we regard him as only a very able statesman— 
very fortunate, not always very scrupulous, but 
frequent-y in error both as a philosopher aud as a 
politician. Still he is one of the men in the last 
century who cannot be forgotten. A_ history of 
the times cannot be written without his name, 
He has woven that into the period of his long 
publie life. Therefore, it is well that the world 
should have his conduct described by an enthy 
siastic follower. 





LIFE 


A REMARKABLE case has occurred during the past 
inouth, in an English Court of Law, in connexion 
with Life Assurance ; and we have so frequently 
recommended the practice, that we deem some 
notice of the circumstance necessary. The Mer- 
chant and Tradesmen’s Life Assurance Society, 
who are defenders in the case, proposed to connect 
themselves with another Company, but their 
practice will not we trust be continued in the new 
The renewal premiums on_ policies 
fall due at a fixed date. They are always payments 
in advance, and twenty to thirty days of grace are 
allowed in making these payments. 


partnership. 


It has been, 


hitherto, the general belief of insurers, that their 


policies were good during that period; or that if 
they died during the days of grace, the amount 
secured by the policies, would be paid subject to 
deduction of the premium for the time thea current. 
We believe that no doubt whatever cxisted on that 
subject ; and the circumstance must have occurred 
often. We certainly know that most respectable 
companies take the contract in that light. It ap- 
pears, however, that the managers of the Com- 
pany named, view their liability in a different way. 
We need not occupy space with an explanation of 
their reasons; because they are very distinetly 
stated in the subjoined report, from which it ap- 
pears, that they have maintained them successfully. 
This decision warrants an inquiry into wording of 
policies, and the opinions of companics respecting 
them. The parties who have raised the question 
were mauagers of a Mutual Society, and yet, if we 
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be correctly informed, their deed of co-partnerslip 
enabled the directors to transfer their business an 
members in bulk to another Company, without 
asking their consent. Deeds aud _ policies may, 
therefore, contain curious clauses. As to tlhe latter 
a policy may expire worth nothing, at a time when 
the parties interested considered it to be good 
value for the money written on the document. To 
them the days of grace form a period of delusion; 
aud their incorporation in notices and papers on 
the subject is a share which should be broken and 
destroyed. 

We repeat, however, tle opinion that the law of 
this case is entirely opposed to the practice of 
respectable companies; and not less so to the 
opinions of insurers. Nice questions might arise 
however upon the subject. ‘The payment of the 
money might be held to be illegal by partners o 
shareholders, in the circumstances after it was 
made. The terms of different policies may admit 
diferent constructions; and this case which is by 
uo means admirable in its causes should lead to 4 
geueral inquiry into the meaning of days of grace. 
Looking to the purposes for which lives are insu 
usually, the insurer cannot allow any doubt to res 
on the character of the policies. 


PRITCHARD V. THE MERCHANT'S AND TRADESMAN’S Lins 
ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 


This case came before the Court on demurrer on the 
10th of February. The action was brought by the 
plaintiff on a policy of insurance for £500, effected @ 
phe life of Richard Paul Hare Jodrell, in the office 
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the defendants, and bearing date October 15, 1853. 
The declaration set out the policy, which provided in 
the usual terms that if the assured lived beyond the 
13th of October then next ensuing, and he or his as- 
signs should on or before the said 13th of October in 
every succeeding year during the natural life of the 
caid Richard Paul Hare Jodrell pay to the defendants 
the annual premium of £22 15s. 9d., and observe all 
the covenants in the deed, the directors would, within 
three calendar months after proof of the death of the 


eid Richard Paul Hare Jodrell, pay his executors, ad. 
ministrato! & ’ : 
ved certain conditions, the non-performance of 


c yitain 
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rs, or assigns, the sumof £500. The policy | 


which were to make it void, one of which was if the | 


yearly premium was not paid within thirty days after 
+ became due. The declaration then stated the pay- 
nant of the premium in 1554, that the said R. P. H. 
Jodrell lived beyond the 13th day of October then 
next, and that the plaintiff within thirty days after the 
vremium became due, on the 8th of November, 1550, 
paid the premium of £22 18s. 9d. to the defendants by 
check, which wag presented on the lth of November, 
1855. and duly honoured before notice to the plaintiff 
of Mr. Jodrell’s death, and a receipt was sent to the 
plaintiff by the defendants on the 15th of November, 
i855. Mr. Jodrell died onthe 12th of November, 1855. 
Tue defendants refused to pay the £500 assured on the 


policy, and pleaded that Mr. Jodrell died before the 


‘ 
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Harelock, the Broadstone of Honour. By Evwix 

Paxtox Hoop. London; Jolin Suow, Pp. 68. 
Some good may follow a short notice of ours, 
among many discourses, concerning the death of 
the late General Havelock, which have been pub- 
lished recently. ‘The greater part of these sermons, 
so far as we have read them, are characterised by 
4 judicious omission of doubtful matters. The 
preacher in this instance has dug deeper into the 
Cusequences and nature of war than many others. 
The operation itself he calls “infernal.” So in 
oue sense is every developement of evil. War is 
alarge demonstration of the evil that is in the 
word. The earlier wars of mankind, with the 
beasts of the forest, when the latter disputed with 
the human race that empire of the earth, which 
would Lave soon terminated in their own destruc- 
tin, Was, in its way, “infernal.” War between 
Waukind jnvolves immeasurably more of this ele- 
went. All wars must have an evil origin. This 
Jodian war is particularly the wo:k of the evil one. 
4! the abominations prevalent in the superstitious 
‘ystems of India, springing out of them naturally 
and necessarily as the fruit from the tree, be opposed 
‘9 human happiness ; if the worship of “ the des- 
rover,” the absolute murders, and the tortures 


expiration of the thirty days’ grace after the 13th of 
October, 1855, and before the check was received by 
the defendants, and before the policy was renewed, and 
that the defeadants had no notice or knowledge of his 
death, and they received the proceeds of the check 
under the misfaken supposition that Mr. Jodrell was 
alive, and that the premium was not paid according 
to the terms of the policy. To this plea the plaintiif 
demurred, on the ground that the policy was renewed 
and revived, and the facts stated in the plea were no 
answer to it. The Court were of opinion that the judg- 
ment must be forthe defendants. The thirty days were 
days of grace and indulgence, and the premium re- 
ceived during that time must be taken to have been 
received on the understanding that the person whose 
life was insured was alive. Both parties were under a mis- 
take as to his being alive; but it was perfectly clear that 
if there had been a suggestion of Mr. Jodrell’s death at 
the time the premium was paid the money would not 
have been received. By the policy the premium must 
be paid within the year. Payment within thirty days 
nained in the condition might be a question which par- 
ties would be wise not to raise. The contract was for 
indemnity against future death, and the last premium 
not having been paid in pursuance of that contract the 
plaintiff ight recover it back again. Judgment must 
be for the defendants. 
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oppressed ; that their people were robbed ; but their 
ery was the faith; their leaders, the priests; their 
objects, the safety of their creed of cruel wicked- 
ness. The circumstance has been overlooked per- 
laps too much in all discourses, essays, and sermons 
onthis subject; that the mutincers were the defen- 


ders of the faith—their faith—and that in reality 


ps . ° é 
eil-inflicted, or inflicted upon others, be clear | 


‘vidences and fruit of sin, then any war under- 


taken f tthe defence of these systems, must on 
at side be an infernal war. That is the case in 
“i$ instance, The mutiny is not excused by 
“PPression. The Sepoys did not allege that they 
"ere defrauded of their pay ; that they were cruelly 


the murders committed at Cawnpore, Delhi, aud 
other places, were deeds of worsh'p; the worship 
of the Hindoo destroyer, or consequences of the 
miserable teaching of Molamedanism that lays 
the destruction of the Infidel upon its followers as 
a sacred duty. Wherever we find en opposite 
course pursued by them—and we have many ex- 
amples of that character—the meu are better than 
their creed. Among the Hindoos a vastly greater 
number of similar examples exist; because the 
corruption of their creed is actually darker than 
the corruption of their hearts. Nana Sahib in all 
his published proclamations appeals to “the 
Almighty God,” who has enabled him to do the 
acts which he describes, ill as a Hindoo Chief, but 
these proclamations were written by a Mohame- 
dav, well known in this country, and are in the 
Mohamedan style. ‘They declare a most unholy 
alliance between the Hindoo and Mohamedan 
systems, aud also distinctly proclaim the extirpation 
of our religion as its ubject. 

Geuerally this fact seems to be overlooked in 
those religious discourses elicited by the Indian 
mutiny~—not the fact that we have neglected the 
meaus of evangelising India to 4 very great degree, 


but the equally plain fact that the mutiny had for 
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its purposes the removal of all that we had done ; 
aud security against any future efforts for that 
object. 

‘There are some passages in Mr. Flood’s pretty 
little book —for his discourse takes that form in the 
publishers hands—which we dissent from. 
8 and 9 conceal it by denying its existence :— 

I can read the life of Edward the Black @rince or even of 
Byard, the knight spotless and without reproach, and not 


find my admiration excited. Puetry has attempted some 
bright idealisations; but fact and biography can match 





Pages | 


them, and the Christian heart will be the truest and best | 


Ehrenbrightstein. The Baldwins and the Coeur-de-Lions 
look very poor beside many whom we could mention. The 
hero here answers to Parke’s celebrated portrait of a true 
law giver. “ He ought to have a heart fall of sensibility — 
he ought to love and respect his kind, and to fear himself.” 
Most of the great soldiers whom the world has applauded 
and praised, are simply contemptible. To be a great warrior 
is usually little short of being a great criminal. Here and 
there a name rises beautiful and spotless; but how seldom, 
aud in searcely any instance, has the character of a great 
warrior been associated with that of a devout Christian. 

Elijah appears to have been ignorant of the 
truth that in Israel’s degeneracy he had seven 
thousand companions who had not bowed the knee 
to Baal. many persons overe- 
looked the fact that the camp has had many men 
who carried Christian principles into very difficult 
places and used them there. Few —comparatively 
few—would have known the worth of Havelock’s 
character, except for the last half year of his life 
—and all it brought for him to accomplish. Mr. 
Hood names Hampden as a distant companion 
figure in arms and faith with Havelock. No need 
is there to go so far back. Our history happily 
furnishes many Hampdens in character. The late 
Crimean war afforded some evidence of that truth, 
and it was remarked in Calcutta correspond @nce 
some time ago, before General Havelock’s death, 
that the soldiers who had been drawn into the 
severest struggles of this war were chiefly men of 
the Puritanical stamp. 

The regiment regarded by General Havelock as 
the centre of his column of avengers, the 78th, 
consisted of old soldiers, who had been long in 
India, had gained for themselves a good name by 
their conduct, and who, more perhaps than aay 
other corps in India at the time, were distinguished 
by at least their outward respect for the ordinances 
of religion. We have no right to believe, or to 
say, that this outward respect was not real ; and 
no doubt that it was less formal than that of 
average congregations. 

Equally singular is the circumstance that the 
most fearful vengeance inflicted upon the enemy 
in avy individual instances of the war yet known, 
has been in the slaaghters by the 93rd regiment 
at the Secunderbagh, and a mosque stormed by 
them. The Secunderbagh contained almost two 
thousand men. More than nineteen hundred dead 
sepoys were taken out of it when the straggle was 
over. Men standing beside that house of blood 
said, “There is the retribution for Cawnpore.” 


So it seems as if 





| style at Paddington. 
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in the army, not only for the moral and physig 
strength of the men, but, among sneers and t 

for their religious opinions. They may be cog 
dered as legitimate successors in character of ty 
Ironsides, although belonging to another land, jj, 
the 78th. 

We are also, in this country, apt to confona 
all the Hiudoos with the crimes of those belongig 
to Oude and the North-Western Provinces, Ty 
following passages, pages 42 and 43, is an example. 


What tragedies are recalled to our memories, Wo 
that we could blot them for ever from our 
Husbands, who shot their wives, their children and themselg, 
as the only means of escape from ‘those wild monster— 
Children of Moloch, worshippers of Juggernaut, and Them 
and Mariataly. It was not an ordinary war, it wa, 
sacramental execution. I look on Havelock asa 
Saruel, hewing Agag to pieces before the Lord. Ah! hor 
our hearts bled when we thiaok of all those horrors—ghy 
we think of all those tresses of hair, 

“of murdered maideas hair.” 

When we think of that well—when we remember the 
scream of despair, which will make Cawopore, to all she 
ages, the Jericho of India!—Raze it! Raze it! eves 
the ground. Let that habitction be desolate, and let no aa 
dwell therein ; \et it be ‘even as the cities of the plan—# 
the waters of a dead sea flow over it. “ Cursed be theas 
before the Lord that riseth up and buildeth the city.” 


Cawnpore contained, we believe, one hundred 
thousand inhabitants. The men who rebelled ther 
were our own sepoys, and the soldiers of Nam 
Sahib, joined by all the felons of the district. The 
population generally did not commit murder & 
oppose us. Where British planters had lived fe 
some time, they were able to raise their own tes 
autry in their defence. When General Havelock 
fought his way through Lucknow, out of 
doolie-bearers who carried the sick and wounded 
more than eighty were shot dead in one detachment. 
The doolie-bearers were native labourers—chiely, 
we suppose, from Cawnpore. 

Again, we find in this class of publications blame 
imputed to ourselves where none exists. Thus,# 
one of the pages quoted above, page 42, the i 
lowing statement occurs :— 

I believe I have a great work to do in India, I beim 
that yet our language, and law, and civilisation, and relig#s 
which is the complement of the whole, will roll like mae 
rivers over that whole amazing continent. Bat at thism 
ment wise men have judged the annexation of Oude t 4 
impolitic and unfortunate. And I wish to remind you™ 
how, when the Queen of Oude, since dead, no doubt di 
broken heart, came to this country, she was treated with & 
graceful insult—disgraceful to us, when we remewber # 
was & woman, a stranger, and io her own right a Quees 


We do not know what insult was suffered & 
the Queen of Oude. She lived in an expens® 
Nobody, so far as we et 
heard, offered any insult to her or to ber 


| even after intelligence of the mutiny arrived. Ts 


} 
' 
; 


‘The 93rd regiment has long held the highest place | 


lady in question was the Queen Dowager of Of 
Practically she had been always a British subje* 
Oude was a feudal holding, belonging to the Ovit 
dynasty—who are a modern family—under 
tions that they are accused of neglecting. 
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of that accusation may be denied; but the | 

truth of the leading fact, that Oule was not an 
: nt sovereignity, is a matter of history. 
The Queen of Oude did not mix in society. That 
was ber own affair—part of her creed—tlor which 
it alone was responsible; but we never heard of 
goy insults that she suffered, and she suffered none. 
Her death was the natural result of a disease under 
which she suffered before her arrival here. 

We refer to this discourse as one of a class 
ghich mast have contributed more, perhaps, than 
au other wfeans to raise in this country an interest 
ia Indian affairs which a mutiny should not have 


been required to form. 





The Old Bachelor in the Old Scottish Village. By 
Tuomas Arnp. Second edition. Pp, 323. 
Blackwood and Sous, Edinburgh and Loudon. 


Tuts very pleasing volume is a collection of tales, 
essavs, and other desultory pieces. It opens with 
a beautifully expressed idea, which we quote in the 
author’s own words. He says— 

It is the law of human nature that a man, however long 
he may have been abroad, and however comfortable his 
foreign residence may be, is yet drawn back by old affection 
to his native spot, there to spend the evening of his life. It 
is wisely ordained by God in the constitution of our being, 
that this should be so, as the gentlest and best natural pre- 
paration for a man to die. 

And he then goes on to tell us that with such 
feelings did he, in the winter of life, return to the 
place of his birth. He takes us with him to his 
home, and introduces us to the female guardian of 
that home, his maiden sister; and while speaking 
of his new abode and his social position in the 
neighbourhood, he utters some remarks which it 
were well if the would-be great ones of society 
would lay to heart. He is speaking of the petty 
distinctions of the world, and deprecating the con- 
duct of those who would appear other than they 
are. He says— 

Unhappy the poor wight who claims to be in a sphere 
above his native level, without having his claim distinetly 
slowed. His natural fellows above whom he aspires to be, 
ha'e and laugh at him; while his ambuious longings make 
him no less afraid and incapable of mixing cordially among 
them. He thus belongs to no order of men whatever, and 
loses the best enjoyment of haman life, dwelling for ever in 
*s amphilious border of doubt and mistrust. He is like 
Milton's lion in the Creation ; his fore-parts are pawing to 
ge free and be up, while his nind-quarters stick fast in the 


There is truth and value in this passage. After 
the introduction to his home, he proceeds to speak 
of the “general character of the Scottish people.” 
“The Scotch,” he remarks, “ are a peculiar people. 
Strong are the lights of their national character, 
and deep the shadows. From the earliest time, 
they seem to have been grave and enthusiastic, 
impatient of the interference. of strangers, steady 
ta their old attachments, and slow in forming new 
ooes. And after this he draws a parallel between 
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The next chapter is entitled “ Qur Neighbours,” 


and is, as its name would imply, a picture of some 
of the humble inhabitants of the village. The 
graphic description of two of them we must 
transcribe -— 


Our immediate neighbours on the right hand were two 
old people, brother and sister, neither of whom had ever been 
married, Old Joha had been a shepherd in his youth, and 
having made a little money, came in his declining years with 
his sister Pezgy to our village. Sabbath day imvariably saw 
Peggy and Johunie seated together at Church. One Sunday, 
the old boy had forgot his spectacles. Peggy, after first 
surveying the text herself, handed the Bible to her “ billie” 
with her left hend, the thumb nail being stuck down half 
angrily into the latter clause of the verse more immediately 
under consideration, while with her right she transferred the 
spectacles (a pair of that old-fashioned kind without handles, 
which sit pinchingly on the bridge of the nose, making him 
or her who reads out loud twang the conventicle dismally 
through the droning member)— these spectacles, I say, she 
transferred from her own nose, and in half testy impatience 
at his forgetfulness, stack them at once by the shortest cut 
on Johnnie's, leaving him nothing whatever to do in this 
process of conveyauciug save implicitly to acquiesce, 


Then other chapters follow, both discursive and 
narrative —stories of vivid interest, and pages the 
result of well-digested thought. In the latter he 
gives us his views with regard to the educa‘ion of 
the young, and speaks of the effect which the in- 
creased facilities afforded by the cheap publications 
of the day has on the minds of the rising generation. 

In speaking of the young, he deprecates strongly 
too early study. * Notwithstanding all the boasted 
wisdom of the preseut age,” he says— 


I subscribe to the rule of the ancients, that the first five 
or six years of childhood should be wholly exempt from any 
stated tasks of the mind—that the body may be laying up its 
stores of health—that curiosity, the spring of all mental 
exertion, may be aeqaining the habit of spontaneous healthy 
exercise, aud that the bloom of young sensibility may not be 
rubbed off by a forced process of endeavouriug to teach ere 
the child be competent to learn. I am less and less in love 
with preeocity, which indeed is often a mere manifestation 
of disease—the disease of a very fiue but very weak nervous 
organisation, 


And as to the literature of the day, he writes — 


I often think the very abundance of books injures by cloy- 
ing the young appetite of curivsity. And look to the pro- 
duction of literatare. The very facilities of publication in 
newspapers and magazines which the young men of the pre- 
sent day hsve,is one main cause of so much triviality in our 
modern writings. Our authorlings pitch apon a certain 
current key at once, and wanting the sustenance of quiet, 
deep, patieot, and maturing meditation, they seldom get be- 
yond their first early cleverness. 


This is but a short extract from this excellent 
chapter, which deserves to be universally read. 
ludependently of the talent of this book, there is 
a spirit of single-hearted kindness visible through- 
out. The style is simple and truthfui, and the 
tendency moral. It is a work which deserves ex- 
teusive eirculation, as it cauuot fail to instruct, 
amuse, and please. 
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Professor Wilson's Works. Vol. IX., pp. 557. 


W. Blackwood and Sons, E linburgh and London. | 
Tuls volume containing, “ Lights and Shadows of | 


Scottish L fe,’’ “ Margaret Lyndsay,” and “ The 
Foresters,” opens with a very charming tale called 
“The Lily of Liddisdale.” The “ Lily,’’ Amy 
Gordon, is a fair young shepherdess, who, despising 
the offer of a golden dream of wedded splendour 
won for her through her wondrous beauty, shares 
the humble lot of a faithful wooer of her own sta- 
tion. We extract the beautiful aud poetical de- 
scription of this lovely Amy :— 


Her face was pale, yet tinged with such a faint and leaf- 
like crimson, that though she deserved the name of the 
“ Lily” yet she at times was also like unto the rose. When 
asleep, or in silent thooglt, she was like the fairest of ail 
the hlied brood; but when gliding along the braes, or sing- 
ing her songs by the river side she might well resemble 
that other brighter and more dazzling flower. Amy Gor- 
don knew that she was beautiful. She knew it from the 
eves that in delight met hers, from the tones of so many 
gentle voices, from words of affection from the old, and love 
from the young, from the sudden smile that met her when 
in the morning, she tied up at the mirror her long raven 
hair, and from the face aod figure that looked up to her 
when, she stooped to dip her pitcher in the clear mountain 
well. Light were het footsteps on the verdant turf, and 
through the birchwood glades, and down the rocky dells she 
glided or bounded along, with a beauty that seemed at once 
native and alien there, like some creature of another clime 
that still had kindred with this—an Oriental antelope 
among the roes of a Scottish forest. 


“* Moss side,” “* An Hour at the Manse,” “ Sun- 
set and Sunrise,’ together with other tales, follow 
—all of them delightful pictures of Scottish life 
and character. 

“ Margaret Lyndsay,’’ a lengthened narrative, is 
the history of a good and ear iest daughter, who 
was the comfort and joy of a mother who had 
tasted deeply of the world’s cup of sorrow, offered 
to her lips through a cruel husband’s hands, 
Brought into poverty, compelled to leave the happy 
eountry home at Braehead, thus, with true and 
deep feeliug is the flitting described :— 


A neighbour had lent his cart for the flitting, and it was 

now standing loaded at the door, ready to move away. The 
fire, which had been kindled in the morning with a few bor- 
rowed peats was now out—the shatters closed—the door 
was locked—and the key put into the hand of the person 
sent to receive it. And now there was nothing more to be 
said or done, and the impatient horse started away, from 
Braehead. The blind girl and poor Marion, were sitting in 
the cart. Margaret and her mother were on foot. Esther 
had two or three small flowerpots in her lap, for in her 
blindness she loved the sweet fragrance and the felt forms, 
and imagined beauty of flowe:s; and the “ innocent” carried 
away her tame pigeon in her bosom. Just as Margaret 
lingered on the threshold, the robin redbreast that had been 
their boarder for several winters, hopped upon the stone seat 
at the side of the door, aud turned up ils merry eyes to her 
face. “ There,” said she, “is your last crumb from us, 
sweet Roby, but there is a God who takes care o’ us a’.” 
The widow had by this time shut down the lid of her 
memory, and left all the hoard of her thoughts and feelings, 
jcyful or desparing, buried in darkness, 


And after a little while the Professor, in speak- 
ing of sorrow and its influence, utters the following 
true and thoughtful remark :— 


LITERARY 





of its own selfish enjoyment. 








, echoes, and those who have mingled in such 





BEGISTES. 

i 
Affliction seems to find some ore ia the dross of the mo. 

worthless nature ; and they who may have felt poor in poy 

perity, sometimes discover themselves in adversity to be » 

expeetedly rich. 


And further on in the narrative, in CONNeetigg 
with the same subject—sorrow-—there is a 
so beautiful, so just and true, that we extrag3 
for the benefit of those who may not be fortuny 
enough to possess this volume of the Profess, 
works. ‘“ Among the affluent,” he says— 


There is sometimes a laxury of grief which is altogetye 
noknown among the poor. There is such a thing as | 
pered sorrow which the heart cherishes without being aug, 
Indolent, perhaps, and ely 
to the discharge of no duties, the mourners give themsely 
up to the indulgence of feeliags which are known te & 
natural, and which they conceive of as amiable, till thes 
membrance of the loss sustained becomes evidently fainte 
and fainter in a mind still sarrounded with the comforis ag 
blessings of life; and at last the afflicted return to the 
usual avocations without having underzone mach rej ¢ 
soul-searching and heart-humbling distress. Bat in & 
abodes of poverty there is no room, no leisure for such ip 
dulgence. On the very day that death smites a dear obj 
the living are called by necessity, not to lie down and wep 
but to rise up and work. The daily meal must be set og 
by their own hands, although there is in the house one el 
mouth to be fed no more; and in the midst of occupatiog 
necdful for them who survive, mast preparations be madeie 
decently putting dust to dust. This is real sorrow and sefe. 
ing; but although sharp, the soul is framed to sustain it; al 
sighing and subbing, weeping and wailing, groans heaved x 
wilful impiety, outcries to a cruel Heaven, and the delirion 
tearing of hair—these are not the shows of grief whi 
nature exhibits oa the earthen floors and beneath the sway 
rifters, of the houses of the poor. The great and eter 
law of death is executed there in an awful silence ; and tha 
the survivors go, each his way, upon his own especial dey 
which is marked out to him, end which he must perform 
perhaps he and his family utterly perish. 


To add any praise to that which has already bes 
bestowed on the works of Professor Wilson woul 
be like taking gold to the mines of Goleonda, Ther 
genius and excellence is tvo weil kuown to peel 
repetition. As a dejineator of Scottish life al 
character, he stands unrivalled among the auth 
of the present day. 


Grins and Wrinkles: or, Food for Thought Cy 
Laughter. By J. M’Gricor Atay, author d 
“ Ernest Basil,” &c. Pp. 359. London : Jase 
Blackwood, Paternoster. row. 


Tuts work is a ‘collection of stories and sketches 
the scenes being laid respectively either in 

or England. ‘There is a pleasing account of 
former country, and of winter travelling through & 
as well as of the “ sleighing,” which there forms! 
characteristic winter amusement. And in speak 
of the clubs formed in connection with this 

of transit, the author says :— 


In most of the garrison towns of Canada, and Bett 
North America generally, sleighing clubs are formed, asd #* 
a beautiful sight to see from a dozen to twenty “ sleighs sont 
by in succession, some driving tandem, others four in bs 
while the enlivening notes of the key-bugle awakes 
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LITERARY REGISTER. 


appreciate the exhiliarating effects of the rapid motion, 
ey clear bracing air, in raising the spirits. 


And agaill, in describing the country, he tells us: | or designed to fulfil this function. 


If the country through which you travel be, in provincial 
“settled,” or ‘‘ cleared,” your eye roams over vast 

ge 9plvom covered with a crust (the result of frost after 
a thaw), which sparkles in the sunbeams, as if it were set 
with precious stones. The hard-wood trees, for the same 
reason, assame an appearance of magical beauty, Trauk, 


branch, and twig, even to the most mivute tendril, are covered | 


with a delicate cuticle of ice, through which the rays of the 
saa are refjected in the most briliiant prismatic hues. This 
is one of nature’s most gorgeous effects in these Transatlantic 
dimes, and once seen can never be forgotten. 


We do not admire the stories contained in the 
book. That one towards the end of the volume, 
entitled the “ Doomed Sisters,” is too revolting a 
picture of successful vice to be pleasing. We think 
it a mistake to chronicle such circumstances as 
those with which this tale abounds. We should 
neither pander to the appetite of those who hunger 
for this species of narration, nor should we lay the 

ge of human depravity open to others who have 
not yet gloated over it. ‘The recital of similar 
scenes rarely serves as a warning; the more com- 
mon result is to vitiate, by inducting the mind into 
the darker paths of life. They are better left in 
the obscurity to which good taste seems to assign 


them. 





Philosophy of Theism. 1 vol. pp. 170. London ; 
Warp, & Co. 


A ook or an abstract subject by a metaphysical 
person, who believes that we do not sufficiently 
study that science and deems the a priori, and a 
poteriori arguments for the existence of the deity, 
alike defective. He holds that to be true of the 
arguments, although he believes in the result by a 
process of his own explained in the work, 


Before the argument is conclusive we must not only 
establish the facts, but the validity of the principles which 
ve apply to these facts. The matter-of-fact man is apt to 

overscrupulous about the facts, and overlook the neces- 
Mry inquiries into the natare and principles which he ap- 
plies to them. This seems to be the vice of most of our 

glish treatises on this subject. For instance, in treating 
of the design-argument for the being of a God, the 
ost of them consist of little else than a collection of 
ttamples, of contrivances, of means, and ends in nature; 
while an examination into the principles by which we pass 

m the objects of design to a designing cause is 
eatirely overlooked. The thing really wanted in the present 

¥ ™ sot more facts or instances of the adaptation of 
means to ends in natare, but a proof of the validity of the 
Principles by which we conclude that these are the work 
faa intelligent personal cause. 


_ If we found ten thousand objects suiting a par- 

purpose admirably, and one object that had 

®° purpose, we should say that the arguments for 

design in these objects were 10,000 to 1, even if 

ve did not also think it almost certain that the 
ome had a purpose which we did not see. 

Proceeding with this argument the author says : 


Is order to this, he examines the j 
this, organ more minutely, 
feds that it falfile a fanction, and that it is adapted in 
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every part to falfil the fanction. Immediately on the per- 
cep ion of this fact, he applies another principle—viz., the 
principle of Final Causes, and asserts that it was infended 
The efficient cause not 
only produced the organ, he asserts, but produced it ia 


order, or for the purpose, that the function might be per- 


formed. In other worda, the efficient cause had the final 
cause in view, when it produced the organ. 

If the Theist can make good this position, then his 
point is gained. But how is the Atheist to meet him here? 
By denying the facts attested by the senses? This he 
cannot do; he mast acknowledge that there is an organ and 
a function, and that, as a matter of fact, the organis 
adapted in every part for fulfilling the fanction. How, 
then, is he to escape the Theistic conclusion? Evidently 
in no other way than by denying the principle. That there 
is an organ and a function, and an adaptation in the organ 
to that function, is what the senses attest as a matter of 
fact, and cannot be denied ; bat that the organ was intended 
or designed to fulfil the function, is a synthetical judgment, 
lying beyond the facts—a judgment made upon the faith 
ofthe principle of final causes—and is therefore denied, 
This being the case, t is atter folly to meet the Atheist 
by a further accumulation of instances of the adaptation of 
means to ends, as is the fashion with the generality of 
writers. The point the Atheist denies is, not the fecés, 
but the principle. 


We need not say that this reasoning, if good 
for anything, is good for the destruction of all cire 
cumstantial evidence, whatever, and much more 
than circumstantial evidence. The sun rises. 
Heat and light spread over the world. It has al- 
ways been thus, when the sun shone everywhere 
and in all time. Thence I argue a connexion be- 
tween the sun and light and heat. Our author 
puts in his caveat. Beware of a “ synthetical 
judgment,” sir. You cannot prove more than a 
coincidence from the facts, very well, I turn on 
my heel and believe all the same. So does every 
other sane person. 





The Indian Mutiny. By J. Norton. 
Richardson, and Co. 1 vol., pp. 200 


Tuts volume has been written to prove that we are 
unpopular in India on account of annexations ; but 
in reading it appears that the writer is attorney to 
some Indian chiefs, and so we quote a passege 
regarding his own case. 


London: 


Time, place, and opportunity befitting, I will pledge my- 
self to prove that our varions acts of annexation are one 
and all contrary to law, the construction of tresties, ond 
the facts of the particular case, the law of nations, and the 
principles of honvur, honesty, and good faith. 

I can myself testify to the fashion in which this order 
was carried oat. A company of Sepoys was marched sud- 
denly into the palace ; the whole of the property, real and 
personal, seized; the Company's seals pat upon all the 
jewels and other valuables; the soldiery were disarmed, and 
in the most offensive way ; the private estate of the Rajah’s 
mother, of the estimated value of three lacks a year, was 
srquestrated, and still remains so; the vuceupier of every 
piece of land in the district, which had at any time belonged 
to a former rajah, was taroed out of his possession, at, . 
bid come before the Commissioner, who constituted himse.. 
judge, to establish a title to his satisfaction; the whole of 
the people dependent upon the expenditure of the Raj’s 
revenues among them, were panic-struck at the prospect of 
being thrown out of employ; and in a week the Company 
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succeeded in convertitig Tanjore from the most respectful, | 


contented place in onr dominions, into a hot-bed of sullen 
disaffection. The people venerate the Raj; and it would 
have been good policy in us to have paid something, if ne- 
cessary, “quiela non morerc.” The very Sepoys refused 
to receive their pensions. Kamatchee Bhoyee, the senior 
widow ; and Rance de jure, has filed a bill in the Sapreme 
Coart, for the recovery of the personal private estate of her 
late husband; she has obtained an injunction against the 
Company, to restrain them from parting with the pro- 
perty, in itself a humiliation; her claim to the Raj will be 
shortly contested in England, when I will guarantee a 
thorough ventilation of the whole of this extremely ugly 
case. 


And we now dismiss the brief, stating that the | 


Committee of the House of Commons on Ali Moorad 


and Mr. Butt’s case gives aflictive evidence of the | 


manner in which books and cases may be got up; 
and er parte statements circulated. 





Labour und Live. By E. Ettior. 
A. W. Bennett. 


We are glad to observe that Mr. Elliot's “ story’ 
which we noticed in the magazine for last Octobe, 
has reached a second edition, because the suceg, 
of works of this description indicates the existens 
of a taste for a healthier description of 
amongst a numerous class than existed some 
ago. “Labour and Live” has the advantage ¢ 
entertaining characters not exiravagant or mud 
out of the kind we all meet in life; and the 
larity of one novelists’ writings a short time sinc 
led us to fear that caricatures were to take th 
place of characters in fictitious narratives, whieh 
may be made “agreeable and useful,” th 

| certainly not by over-colouring the world, 


Londog : 
1 vol. pp. 417. 








POLITICAL 


Tue political transactions of the month have 
chiefly centered in Parliament. A number of 
ublie meetings have been held in favour of a 
arge measure of reform. Perhaps a larger 
number have been gathered to oppose the new 
conspiracy bill proposed by the late Government. 
These meetings would not, we think, have been 
held, if the parties to them had considered that 
the existing law is incompetent to meet the crime 
which the new bill proposes to punish. The 
principal judges of England consider it to be per- 
fectly adequate for that purpose, and, therefore, a 
large number of the people deem its proposal a 
eoncession to the feeling of a foreign nation, and 
the language of a foreign court that cannot be 
safely tolerated. The Palmerston Government, 
with its large majority, has fallen before that 
feeling ; for while supported by a majority, and a 
very great m-jority of the Liberal members, con- 
stituencies oppose even the appearance or shadow 
of truckling to the French Court. 

The Government gained a great majority on the 
introduction of that bill. They were equally 
successful on the Indian bill. They were defeated 
on the second reading of the Couspiracy bill, in 
the sitling of the 19th. They resigned upon the 
90th. Onthe 21st an announcement was made 
that the Earl of Derby would form a Cabinet. A 
list of its members has since been published. 
They wiil adjourn the Commons until the re-election 
of those members of the Commons, who vacate 
their seats by the acceptance of office. Nearly 
two weeks of the present month will be lost to 

ublic business in this manner. Then the Easter 
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| Conspiracy bill, or with the Indian bill. As Se 





holidays approach, and some time may elapse 
before the Derby Cabinet be committed to any | 


measures. 


Wé know that they will not proceed with the | vittories won, ir different parts of India 


Francis Thesiger has been made Lord Chanéelicr, 
they will oppose the Jew’s bill of Lord Jobs 
Russell in the Peers. The bill on Church Rates 
may pass the lower, but will be sunk in the upper 
House. No measure of Reform has been proposed 
in this session as yet. It is probable that the 
late Government had no scheme ready. That 
however, may be easily supplied; and Lord Jot 
Russell has a bill at hand. The Derby Cebine 
cannot expect to pass through the session without 
doing something or refusing to recognise the 
subject. The majority of the Lower House being 
opposed to their views, they are tempted tobe 
lieve that the House does not represent the people 
Therefore, they are bound in honesty and in poliey 
to remedy the cause of the difference. They mus 
introduce their measure to preserve their consis 
ency, but they may demand time, and the farost 
will be probably refused. 

The Earl of Derby might dissolve Parliament 
but the country does not present inany en 
ments for that step. Before us, therefore, a 
or fourth Cabinet may loom in the months of t 
present year; and to this end has come the grt 
majority of the new Parliament, by mismasag® 
ment, too litile sympathy with the people, and @ 
much with aristocratic circles and coteries. — 

The Indian intelligence comprises three at 
received and repulsed by Sir James Outram,® 
the Alumbagh, near Lucknow. The 7 
attacked in large numbers, and their loss 08 
the three occasions is represented at a little ont 
one thousand men. The rebels cluster and 
round Lucknow, where their last great ig 
for empire will be doubtless made. A number d 
battles, on a small scale, have been foughh 
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of Oude, and a small portion of Rohileund, the | 


do not now appear in armed bodies. Nana 


} 


Sahib is indeed reported to be still at Culpee with | 


his foree. Sir Colin Campbell had taken Ferruck- 
shad, and was, at the date of the last mail, to- 
gards the middle of January, concentrating his 
forees for a spring back into Oude. 

Canton has fallen into the hands of the British, 
and Commissioner Yeh, with the Tartar general, 
are companions in durance as prisoners of war on 
s British ship. 

ume, rather like his fate, being better con- 
siderably than the decapitation which might reward 


his services as Pekin. The feeling in the French | 


capital becomes daily more moderate, and the 
of the two nations is not likely to be dis- 

turbed by the Orsini crime. 

companions are now on trial in France; but the 
s will be short as the punishment is sure. 

The recent manifestations of the willing spirit 
in which the French army would invade this 
eountry is disagreeable, and has alarmed many 
persons who trusted to the alliance between the 
nations as something that would not again be un- 
settled. The threats used will lead to the em- 
ployment of a stronger fleet in the channel; and 
many of our ships would be more useful there 
than in the Mediterranean. 

Jaxvary 30.—A telegraphic message intimated 
that Sir James Outram defeated the rebels at the 
Alumbagh, on the 22nd of December, taking four 
guns. Colonel Seaton gained a victory over them 
at Mynpoorie, on the 27th of December, the third 
achieved by his small force. Sir Colin Campbell 
was marching on Ferruckabad. The Bank of Eng- 
land’s accounts for the week are extremely good: 
The increase of bullion being nearly one million, 
and of reserved notes nearly one and a half million. 

Fesxvary 1.—Preparations were made on 
Saturday to float the Leviathan, but they were 
deferred in consequence of the strength of the wind 
until yesterday, when the vessel was released from 
hereradies, floated off at high water, and was 
tagged down the Thames to Deptford. The 
leviathan is the largest ship in the world, and was 
well entitled © the most expensive launch. The 
cost is said to have been one hundred thousand 
pounds; but the real amount may be under the 
estimate. 

The spring began in a meek and seasonable st yle, 

‘towards evening frost set in with cold winds 
and a cloudy sky. 

tnd.—The Prince and Princess of Prussia left 

n today in a heavy shower of snow. As 
passed through many streets to the railway 
Mation they were cheered enthusiastically by a vast 
Seeourse of persons, who stood out the cold and 


in adopting that mode of saying farewell. | 


og age at Gravesend, but remained within 
ore tor the night. The weather thick with a 
vnsiderable fall of snow. 

last intelligence from India is good, except: 
"8 Teported disturbances in the Puojuab, 


This Chinese gentleman, we | 


That person and his | 
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4th.—Parliament met this afternoon; very 
little business was done in either of the iwo 
houses. The Bank of England Directors redaced 
their minimum rate of discount to 3) per 
cent. 

5th.—Mr. Vernon Smith proposed in the Com- 
mous a bill to enable the East India Company to 
borrow ten millions more in this country. The 
members of the Government argued that the 
finances of this conntry would not be responsible 
for those of India—a delusion which they cannot 
expect mankind to believe. 

6th.—The Bank of England accounts again 
present an additional accumulation of money, 
which nobody whom the Bank will trust seems to 
want at auy price- 

8th.—A memorial has been received from the 
French Government concerning their refugees, 
and our carlessness of them. We allow them to 
do mischief, as appears from this statement. The 
thanks of both Houses were passed to the officers 
and soldiers of the army in India for theif exer- 
tions. Exceptions were takeu by the Earl of 
Derby, and others, to the addition of Viscount 
Canning’s name, upon the plea that they did not 
know whether he had done his duty, Lord Pal- 
merston moved for leave to .introduce a bill 
respecting conspiracy to murder in foreign parts, 
Lords Brougham and Campbe!l say that the law 
has ample power on the subject. This is denied 
by the Attorney-General. 

10th.— News arrived that Canton was bombarded 
on the 28th of December, by a British force of 
4,600 men, and a French force of 600 men. ‘The 
final result is unknown. From India it is tele 
graphed that Sir Colin Campbell defeated the 
rebels and had taken Ferruckabad. Also that 
on the 6th of January, Jung Bahadoor, defeated 
the rebels of Oude, and stormed Gurrackpore. 

lith.—The Bank of England reduced it mini- 
mum rate of interest to three per cent. ‘The 
Commons were chiefly occupied by an Educational 
and the Peers by an Indian discussion. 

13th.—Money continues to accumulate largely 
in the Bank of England and is useless, Dr. Living- 
stone was entertained to dinner in the Freemason’s 
tavern, previous to his departure for Africa, by a 
very influential assemblage. 

16th—The Commons were occupied by a motion 
of Mr. Baillie’s for the production of papers con- 
cerning the annexation of Ouda, 

17th.—After a day’s long discussion in the Com- 
mons, the Ministry were defeated by a majority of 
213 to 166 on Sir J.Trelawny’s motion for the seeond 


_ reading of his bill for the abolition of church rates, 


The end of the debate startled the friends of the 


Ministry, who had no idea that so many of their 
general supporters would have deserted them on 
this question. The Home Secretary, Sir George 
Grey, had intimated that it was his intention to 
introduce a bill for the relief of Dissenters from 
church rates, but the news was too late, ana should 
have been promulgated, when the deputation from 
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the Dissenters waited on Viscount Palmerston | law until our honour were repaired by an any» 
some time ago. in writing to Count Waleswki’s despatch. 


18th.—Another mail from India, Sir Colin| 20th.—The vote went against the Ministry alo, 


Campbell reports the Doab clear from mutineers. ; with Mr. Gladstone’s followers. The division yy 
He is expected to march from Ferruckabad on | 234 to 215. The vote casts out the bill, and leary 
Lucknow with an army of ten thousand men. He | Viscount Palmersion with a bad character ig \y 
will be required there, for Sir James Outram in the | old age for subserviency to a foreign Governmey, 
Alumbagh has had hard work. On the 22nd of | The character may not be earned justly ; but ther 
December he attacked the enemy, killing 250 men | it stands. It is of course the opinion of jy 
and taking four guns. On the 6th of January he ‘opponents. The result of the vote upon om 
was attacked, but he repulsed the foe. The 12th relations with France, cannot be told, but the fund, 
of January brought him another visit, but this have fallen one per cent. The Ministry are ¢. 
time, it is said, from 30,000 rebels. They were | pected to resign. Some parties talk of Lord Joby 
repulsed ; and the number of their slain is given at | Russell, and others of the Earl of Derby, as th 
400 men. A report had circulated, that on the | next Premier. A Cabinet council occurred in the 
16th of January he was again assailed, and the | afternoon; but all day the impression was gener 
combat continued for eleven hours. The mutineers | that the Ministry had no altervative, and must g 
were driven back and it is said with a severe | out. A dissolution of Parliament is not thought 
loss; but as the date of the mail is the 24th of | advisable, aud could scarcely be expected to increas 
January at Bombay, it is not probable that this | the Ministerial majority, So, while Orsini, Pier 
news can be well confirmed, since telegraphic | and the other assassins of the Rue de Lepelletier 
communication cannot be re-established yet. ‘The | failed in killing the Emperor, they may have sue. 
intelligence from India is generally good. The | ceeded in overturning the British Government, and 
King of Delhi is on his trial. This evening inthe | even perhaps in ulterior scrapes, of which we now 
Commons leave was obtained to bring in the | only see the beginning. In the midst of the dif 
Ministerial bill to change the government of India | culty money comes into the country plentifully, 
by a majority of 318 to 173. As the number of | and the Bank returns show of bullion £17,331,13), 
members who paired was 74, it follows that 595 | against a circulation in notes of £19,703,86%, 
members voted, and therefore the number of | giving a margin on reserved notes of £11,313,810. 
absentees, if they were all of one way of thinking, | Pity for the Government that is to be, that they 
and that against the bill, could not break downthe | came not in two months ago, when all this 
majority. It by no means follows that the Miuis- | pecuniary prosperity would have gone to the 
terial scheme will be carried without amendment. | credit. The total number of members, inclading 
The county of South Northamptonshire election | pairs who voted on the question, was 427, and # 
has been carried by Major Cartwright the Conser- | the majority is small, there is room for its corre 
vative candidate, against Lord Henley the Liberal | tion, but there is no opportunity. 
candidate, by 1,973 votes against 1,888. 22ud.—Considerable doubt prevailed whether the 
19th.—The debate on the second reading of the | Earl of Derly could construct a Cabiuet, whieh 
Conspiracy Bill comes on in the Commons this | was set at rest in we evening by the late 
evening, and is to be varied by a resolution which | Premier, who moved the adjournment of the House 
Mr MilnerGibson proposed. That resolution alleges | till Friday at the request of his successor. 
much concern for the attempt upon the life of the Intelligence was received to-day of the capture 
Emperor and Empress—and its detestation of the | of Canton, of Commissioner Yeb, and of the Tartar 
guilty enterprise; along with the willingness of , General. 
the House to amend our criminal law when that 23rd.—Lists of Earl Derby’s Cabinet a 
may be necessary—but adds its regret, also, that | freely circulated, The names are nearly the sam 
the Government, before inviting the House to read | as his last Cabinet, in 1852. The French becom 
this bill a second time, has not felt it to be their | milder in their remarks, and have commenced th 
duty to make some reply to the important despatch | trial of Orsini and his friends. 
received from the French Government, dated Paris, | 24th.—The Stock-jobbers have become coxé- 
January 20, 1858, and which has been laid before | dent and quiet again. ‘The price of consols ba 
Parliament. ‘This amendment may cause trouble. nearly resumed its former place. The Empemt 
There was a considerable muster of members early | Napoleon is said to have charged his ambassadet 
in the evening, although not so many as on the here to be extremely civil and courteous. 
Indian debate; and much excitement, as the 25.—Meetings have been held in several tows 
Dervyites go with the Gibsonites after their to denounce the Conspiracy bill, which is becoming 
fashion in the Chinese affair twelvemonths ago. a question of the day. Against the contenls 
This announcement was made in a lung speech by the bill very little can be said, but its mode 
Mr. Walpole, who felt that he could not amend our time form the ground of umbrage. 




















